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CHAPTER I 

HE doctor drove forth Miss Keevcy 
■ and her companion — drove them 

■^ forth from their home Eden of five 

housemaids, coachman, gardener, studied table, 
daily drives, stated calls, a generally well-oiled 
domestic machine running precisely, but harbor- 
ing the insidious microbes of rheumatism and 
melancholia. 

"Go, you, over to Tyne Valley,** he said. "It 
ain't a valley; at least, that part where I'm send- 
ing you is on the hills overlooking the valley ; it's 
all got one name." 

The doctor had twice saved Miss Keevey's 
life. She was mortally — ^mortally loath to go, but 
she trusted him, and she went. 

Miss Russ, the companion, rejoiced aloud: it 
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was not taken amiss, for she was always rejoic- 
ing. That was why Miss Keevey had taken her 
as a companion, and why she kept her. She dis- 
approved of her, but she found great comfort 
in her. She had been recommended to Miss 
Keevey for her rejoicing nature, and Miss Kee- 
vey had found that the recommendation was no 
fake. 

So Bertha Russ, with the assistance of two 
of the upper housemaids, packed Miss Keevey's 
trunks — ^her vests for extremely cold weather, 
her vests for moderate and for warm weather; 
her thick, her medium, and her thin stockings, 
her fur coats, her silk coats, her rough coats, 
her laces, her feather boas and her fur boas, 
her crested note paper, and all the other para- 
phernalia to her appertaining; all this Miss Russ 
superintended and for the most part herself did, 
deftly and faithfully; then with a gay sigh threw 
her own belongings into a cast-off steamer trunk 
of Miss Keevey^s, ready for their start upon 
the morrow. 
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EVERBREEZE 

Miss Keevey preferred to keep all her estab* 
lishment in operation. "For who knows," she 
said, "but that I may be brought back here ill, 
any day?" She arranged with her servants to 
pay them half wages: many injunctions were 
given them. 

"I may appear to you, any day," she said. "I 
may not have time to give you notice. I may 
have to come swiftly in an automobile." 

Thus reinforced and safeguarded, she was 
driven to the station in her victoria instead of a 
closed carriage, the April day dawning unsea- 
sonably warm. The roads were deeply muddy, 
and she reflected, not without satisfaction, that 
Thomas would be occupied for considerable time 
on his return in washing the carriage. 

Although it was a long day^s trip, there were 
never any Pullman carriages attached to the train 
which sped toward Tyne Valley: on the contrary, 
cars of an ancient pattern, discarded from more 
prosperous routes, drawn by a junk-heap engine 
— the latter manned by a being of winged ambi-> 
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tion, who knew no fear — ^tore their way overy^ 
wild stretches of country with frequent demoniac 
shrieks indicative, presumably, of triumph on 
the part of the engineer that his rickety iron 
steed still held together to take bold chances 
at the bridges, and to perpetrate now and 
then a full stop at some hamlet station with 
an unannounced suddenness which literally dis- 
associated the frailer of its passengers from their 
seats. 

"What a crazy road I" said Geraldine Kee- 
vey. Yet, crazy as it was, she would almost 
rather have pursued the night upon it than to 
disembark at the Tyne Valley station. 

She turned her large dark eyes upon Bertha 
Russ with reproach too tragic and deep for utter- 
ance. Miss Russ was used to being reproached. 
She was paid for it. The fact that she was not 
to blame — ^that Miss Keevey was only following 
her doctor's prescription — did not count. Nei- 
ther did she attempt to cheer Miss Keevey in 
view of the barren and desolate prospect before 
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them. She played her part better; she paled off, 
and looked like a sinner, and at that Geraldine 
Keevey recovered herself. 

"Never mind, Bertha," she said; ".we will find 
some place to spend the night, and I will tele- 
phone the nearest town for a motor car in which 
we will be taken home to-morrow." 

At this point, with a great swaying and rat- 
ding, equal only to that of the train which they 
had just left, a two-horse vehicle with a driver 
hove in sight. Even at this distance the flustered 
and propitiatory expression upon the countenance 
of the fat young man who drove sent rays ahead 
like a locomotive light. Geraldine Keevey and 
Bertha Russ sprang to one side as the loosely 
geared horses, and the extensive contraption 
which they drew, plunged into the area of mud 
representing the "Station." Here the driver 
turned his team so as to display the lettering 
upon the coach, "Tyne Valley R. R. Service." 
At the same time, leaping from his perch, he 
wiped the beads of perspiration from his brow 
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and questioned in conciliatory accents, ''Mis' Pal- 
mer^s folks?" 

Miss Keevey did not reply. The body of the 
coach was high hung, with windows like those of 
a feudal tower. It was a relic of an age which, 
with all its arts, Miss Keevey had supposed 
long since submerged by time. She put up her 
lorgnette. 

''It is quite genuine,'' she said, with pleasant 
awe. "Bertha, what an interesting antiquity!" 

"Father's got an older one up to the barn," 
chirruped the fat young man, with sprightly 
hope. 

Miss Keevey turned her lorgnette upon him. 
"You are late," she said. She was tall and 
stately, mth that special brand of black eyes 
which mingle sadness with unbounded authority. 

"You bet I done some hustlin' soon as I got 
the chanct," he reassured her. 

"You are late," she repeated. 

He temporized : he thought Miss Keevey very 
handsome, and quite youngish — as indeed she 
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was — ^though she regarded herself as already tot- 
tering on the verge of the tomb. 

"Mis' Cap'n Gale hailed me," he beamed upon 
her. 

"I do not see what that has to do with it." 
The eyes of mingled sadness and authority 
snapped. The fat young man had thought her, 
possibly, thirty-eight; he subtracted three years 
at a bound, and mentally commented, "Thutty- 
five, I reckon," and still he beamed upon her with 
approving kindness. 

"Mis' Cap'n Gale hailed me to haul her up 
the hill, home. She's been stitched up with rheu- 
matism all winter. Ev'body's glad to see her 
out. She got down to sewin' meetin' to-day, and 
she see me comin' down t' the station to meet 
ye, and hailed me to haul her up the hill fust. 
So I did." 

"But you were engaged to meet us on time." 

"Sure. But what ye go'n' to do when women 
folks, specially anybody so much liked as Mis- 
Cap'n Gale, asks a favor of ye?" 
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Miss Keevey's twelve-dollar custom-made 
boots were sinking deeper and deeper in the mire. 
"But you were engaged to be here promptly on 
time to meet us, were you not?" 

"Why, yes," he expostulated, with a sudden 
weather-cock turn of temper. "Father told me a 
couple o* ladies was comin' — ^he didn't tell me 
Gawd was comin', though." 

"You are profane." 

"Well, you druv me to it," he moaned, with 
gallant contrition. 

Miss Keevey melted a little. His face had 
the innocent complexion of one who goes regu- 
larly to Sunday school, and whose revels wind up 
a bleak \dnter straw ride, to a "surprise party," 
with gleefully consuming the retaliatory offerings 
of cold Baldwin apples and pop corn. 

Miss Russ's habitually joyful mouth twitched. 
"Let's get in," she managed to say sedately — 
"if we can." 

"We can't," said Geraldine Keevey. 

"Lord sakes, yes ye can, with me to boost. 
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IVe run father's coaches twenty year', sence I 
was big enough to herd ducks, and nothings nove 
in sight yet but what I could pitch aboard. Why, 
you're nothin' but whipped cream and feather 
biskits compared to some o' the business I've 
tackled." 

He was more joyful, even, than Bertha Russ. 
He opened the door of his sky-hung chariot. 
"One of ye's lon^' — ^he smiled at Miss Keevey; 
"and one of ye's big 'round," he indicated Miss 
Russ with equal kindness and affection. *'Up- 
ye-go! What'd I tell ye? Now, I'm long and 
big 'round, both. Look at me heave them trunks 
up aloft. Ginger 1 You got quite a pile of 'em. 
You calculatin' to look pretty up there to Mis* 
Palmer's, I reckon." 

Miss Keevey ignored this vapid pleasantry. 
"Will your horses stand?" she called down to 
him from her window in the azure. 

"Yes, ma'am, they will," he replied simply. 
"Will they snap the tugs tryin' t' haul ye off the 
flats into deep water? That's the question." 
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The tugs held. He took his seat outside, side- 
wise, in order that he might address his horses 
and the occupants of the coach with equal facility. 
The latter he cajoled through an open window. 

"Father says — ^giddup, Jim — 't this is the first 
April third in his memory 't he's sent me to the 
depot with the forward window of the coach open 
— giddup, Tpml" 

"It is certainly very warm for the season,'' 
Bertha Russ responded tolerantly, for Miss Kee- 
vey seemed to have forgotten his existence. 

"You're a goin' to a swell place, the Palmers' 
— ^giddup, Jim I" 

Miss Keevey pricked up her ears a little. 

"Oh, my, yes; dandy place — giddup, Toml 
S'pose you was acquainted with the Palmers 
when they lived back in the city?" 

"No." 

"You don't tell me — giddup, Jim — how'd ye 
hear of 'em?" 

Miss Russ regarded his innocent and friendly 
face and answered. 
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"Through our doctor. He does not know the 
Pabners personally, but he was born, sixty years 
ago, in the place where they now live. He saw 
their advertisement for boarders in a newspaper, 
and brought it to us, strongly recommending us 
to try the air and change of scene." 

"Gee, you don't tell me. You look healthy — 
giddup, Tom — dreadful healthy, both on ye, 
though you're some ruggeder 'n her J' 

His tone conveyed anything rather than dis- 
paragement, yet all the sentimentality of his na- 
ture seemed to set in an occasional stolen glance 
toward the silent Miss Keevey. Her fine dark 
eyes were contemplating a world in which he was 
not included. 

Still he went on hopefully: "Wal, Fm glad 
t' hear 't the Palmers have posted themselves 
for boarders. They can't do nothin' farmin' — 
sunk all they got — giddup, Jim — ^makes me think 
o' Haley True — ^left cruisin' and went to farmin' 
—sunk ev'ry darn cent he'd saved — ^went to ped- 
dlin' fish. *It's peddlin' fish 'r takin' boarders,' 
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says he, 'give me fish,* says he — giddup, Tom — 
Haley's been dead two year* " 

The narrator heaved a gusty sigh, cracked his 
svhip, and stole another glance at Geraldine Kee- 
vey. 

This time she saw him. A pensive smile il- 
lumined her beautiful face. 

"Are you employed by the railroad, Mr. — 
a ?" she said. 

"Whacky, no. Father's on his own hook. 
Course, we ^commodate the railroad. When they 
dump a cargo o' freight — 'r anything else— gid- 
dup, Jim — ^we haul it home. No, sir — no cor- 
poration owns us. They'd be in mighty fine 
shape if we sh'd stop 'commodatin' 'em, I guess." 

"I can imagine their downfall, Mr. — a — 
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"M' name^s Downing. Downing Dadmun. 
Ev'body calls me Downing. Ev'body calls fa- 
ther Cap'n Dad — short f'r Dadmun — comes 
mighty handy, don't it? Hal ha I — giddup, 
Tom " 

He leaned his arm on the back of the seat 
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and suddenly fixed his attention — solemnity and 
adoration replacing the mirth in his wide blue 
eyes — ^upon Miss Keevey. "I wish *t you'd call 
me Downing," he murmured tenderly. 

Miss Russ reached over and trod plaintively 
upon her friend's foot. 

"I'll try," responded the lady, in tones of 
sweetly disconcerting smoothness. 
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CHAPTER II 

IT was a thoroughbred lady who stood out- 
side to meet them as they drove up to 
her house entrance. She was red from 
the exertion of deaning house, red from recent 
association with the cook-stove, but self-fofget- 
ful, welcoming, smiling. 

A pathetic question troubled her eyes for an 
instant as she met Geraldine Keevey's unhappy 
face. Her home was not good enough for the 
lady? It was disappointing? But fear and self- 
commiseration alike had been beaten out of her 
by the hard exigencies of existence, and she 
smiled on bravely. 

"Tea is all ready for you. You must be tired. 
It^s such a shaky old train. I hope Downing 
was on time — the neighbors all along the road 
are apt to give him errands. It has been a warm 
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day, but it has grown chilly. Come right in to 
the fireplace; there's another open fire in your 
rooms upstairs, just as you requested, and every- 
thing aired perfectly dry." 

She divined the key to Geraldine Keevey*s ap- 
probation. The latter followed her trunks up- 
stairs. The house was old colonial as repre- 
sented, but compared with her own home domain 
of the same nomenclature it was a puny and dingy 
affair indeed. 

"Well," she said, as Bertha Russ closed the 
door behind them, "we'll have to stand it for to- 
night. We will go home to-morrow." 

"Oh, I'd be ashamed, quite so quick," Bertha 
Russ half blushed, half giggled. 

"You'd better see to the lamp in your part of 
the suite," suggested Miss Keevey, with cold 
scorn; "it's more than smoking — it's exuding soot. 
I thought everybody had electricity, these days." 

Bertha Russ went sofdy into the adjoining 
room and, after struggles, which she concealed, 
and a burned finger, which she also concealed, re- 
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duced her personal luminary to order, and opened 
all her windows to clear the atmosphere. "Oh, 
what a heavenly night!" she ejaculated, off her 
guard with rapture; "oh, look I" 

Miss Keevey did not move. 

"You won't dress? You know Mrs. Palmer 
said tea was waiting for us," continued Bertha. 

"Dress," sniffed Miss Keevey, rising and going 
stoically to a wash bowl and pitcher in a corner 
of her room. She bathed her face and hands 
and dried them gingerly on a small towel with a 
luminous border. "Come," she said strangely; 
"let's beat it downstairs." 

Miss Russ gasped. Never before had she 
heard slang issuing from Miss Keevey's lips. Be- 
yond doubt the lady's soul was spurred to a 
high state of desperation; desperation was be- 
coming to Ker, her head was held high, her eyes 
shone, her cheeks flamed. Miss Russ was by 
nature an insurgent, the calm cloak of the stilted 
years with Miss Keevey was ready to drop from 
her at any moment; a great hope rose within her 
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breast. Yet with dominant good sense she took 
the precaution to extinguish both lamps before 
descending the stairs. Led by the glimmer of a 
light below, they crept their way down what 
seemed a far narrower passage even than the one 
by which they had ascended, and found them- 
selves suddenly in the kitchen. 

There sat a man, alone, eating his supper. His 
face was so dejected, so hopeless, as not even 
to betray embarrassment at the contretemps. He 
rose. 

"Pardon us," said Miss Keevey; "we must 
have taken the wrong stairs." 

The man had on very ragged, dirty clothes, 
trousers tucked into unclean rubber boots; he 
.was unshaven, and Miss Keevey instantly rec- 
ognized the face as the one she had seen peering 
at them from a comer of the barn on their ar- 
rival. Gravely he opened the door of the dining- 
room. 

"This way, ladies, if you please," he said, in a 
voice which belied his appearance, so gentle and 
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courteous It was. He stood aside for them to 
enter and then closed the door again upon his 
own solitary refreshment in the kitchen. 

Their hostess was awaiting them, still red 
from her labors, still smiling. 

"I should have lighted you down," she said. 
"The house is strange to you. Brother begged 
to be excused from meeting us at table, he has 
so many imperative, and almost constant, duties 
about the place, as a farmer — ^which is what he 



is now." 



**I thought that you were man and wife," said 
Miss Keevey. 

"No, I am an old maid, and Brother is an old 
bachelor. We were both worn out with our re- 
spective occupations, and planned to recuperate 
by buying a farm. Well, it is beautiful, simply 
beautiful; our eyes especially are in wonderfully 
good condition; we don't get any time whatever 
to strain them through mental application; we 
neither read nor write," she laughed with patheti- 
cally sustained gayety. 
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Plates of steaming hot soda biscuits were on 
the table, and the tea passed to Miss Keevey was 
potent with native vigor. At their own home 
the two ladies were accustomed to sup uniformly, 
according to the formula inherited by Miss Kee- 
vey; upon thin slices of stale bread, a bird's por- 
tion of chicken or lettuce, or the two combined 
in a salad, sponge cake matured to a like whole- 
some dryness with the bread, and tea weak to 
imbecility. 

Recklessly in her present mood, Miss Keevey 
broke a biscuit which almost scorched her fingers, 
buttered it generously, and consumed it. It was 
delicious to her taste beyond words to describe. 
She also drank her virile cup of tea, helped her- 
self fearlessly to another biscuit, and still an- 
other. She smiled. Life had become a mad gam- 
ble, and ever in her secret consciousness was the 
reassuring thought that she could be taken home 
on the morrow, and her life perhaps saved. 

In the consciousness of Bertha Russ remained 
the sad picture of the poor gentleman, self-ostra- 
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clzed to the kitchen by reason of his constant 
menial labors, and his miserable clothes and 
boots — excluded from the society of his kind. 

Here, a boy rushed violently into the dining 
room, bolting through the first doors that ap- 
peared to him, and assailing their united pres- 
ence at table with the words, "Say, Mis* Palmer, 
yer cow's run away. She's over to'ds Cap'n 
Henty Powell's. He come over to our house and 
asked me to run down an' tell ye. She's be'n 
wanderin' alongside the brook, an' thunderin' 
over the bridge, an' gittin' dreadful wild. Las' 
time Cap'n Henty Powell seen her, looked 's 
though she was headin' up to'ds Everbreeze." 

Miss Palmer rushed to the kitchen door. 
"Martin, our cow has run away. She's over 
to Henty Powell's, and heading for Everbreeze." 

There was a resigned, swift scrambling to his 
feet by the occupant of the lonely chair in the 
Idtchen; a door swung to behind him, and Miss 
Palmer returned to her guests. 

"Everything we have runs away," she confided 
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to them simply. "They are well cared for, 
theyVe fat, as you will see by daylight — that is, 
you will see as many of them as happen to be 
at home. But theyVe got a queer wandering 
spirit — ^the horse, the cow, the sheep, the hens, 
and all. Why, our dog loves us, but even he 
spends half the time over at the *hotel.' Well, 
he's very fond of Downing." 

"Is there a hotel?" Miss Keevey inquired, and 
added, "with modern improvements?" 

"No-o; it's even worse than we are," said 
Miss Palmer gently. "They are good people, 
the Dadmuns, but the house is a hundred and 
fifty years old; just an ordinary farm house 
to begin with, always in the same family, 
and no repairs in all that time. So you can im- 
agine." 

"I wonder if they have some more antiquities 
like the carriage we came from the station in," 
said Miss Russ brightly. "I'm going to see 
them. Well, / don't feel inclined to *run away,' 
Miss Palmer. I've eaten so much supper I can't, 
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for one thing." A strain of merriment crept 
round the board. 

There was also the sound of arriving feet on 
the front porch. No door bell was rung. Miss 
Palmer, a perfect hostess, made no haste. But 
as she rose from the table with her guests, she 
said earnestly, her kind face suffused with apolo- 
getic blushes: ^'I do trust that you feel able to 
come into the parlor and meet a few of our near- 
est neighbors. They have been lotting upon it 
ever since they heard you were coming. I sug- 
gested the day after your arrival, but they fan- 
cied the delay would be discourteous. You can 
excuse yourselves early, of course, you have good 
reason for feeling tired." 

Miss Russ cast one small corner of her eye up 
toward Miss Keevey. Old landmarks were lost, 
and the gales of the ocean were high. "Come," 
said that highly colored lady, her head thrown 
back queenly. "Thank you. Miss Palmer. We 
shall be charmed, I'm sure." 

Immediately as the parlor lamp sprang into 
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bloom, the front door opened and the patient 
watchers on the porch entered. 

"I'm within a year o' ninety," said the fore- 
runner and patriarch of the group, stepping nim- 
bly up to Miss Keevey and her friend, and stretch- 
ing out a hand warm with welcome. 

"He is so," asserted his wife, coming next; 
she, herself, of seasoned years, but not up to 
his point of pride. 

"He is that," said a stalwart young country- 
man, taking his turn at wringing Miss Keevey's 
slender hand. 

"Yes, he is," said the young man's girl, fol- 
lowing sweetly. 

A haughty woman, haughtier even than Miss 
Keevey, tossed her head, and, without inter- 
change of formalities, took her seat at the piano. 

"Huh!" she said, touching its keys disdain- 
fully; "this thing ain't in it with a organ." But 
she opened her mouth and sang. Miss Keevey 
and Bertha Russ wondered if such livestock as 
had not already deserted the premises was get- 
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ting on the wing. But there was an instant seat- 
ing and settling of the occupants of the parlor. 
Between the first and second stanzas of "Rescue 
the Perishing," the performer cast up her eyes 
and gave her head a toss to the other side. "I 
don't like this old mess o' tin an' bones," she 
observed, referring in picturesque terms to the 
piano, "but it'll do f'r once, f'r choir practice." 

"She leads the choir?" Miss Keevey asked in 
an especially soft tone of the person who sat 
next to her. There was hardly an answer — a 
mere admiring and awed nod of the head — as 
the confident voice, which might be spoken of as 
storming rather than filling the room, took up the 
burden of the next verse and, rioting proudly 
with it as an insignificant bit of prey, left it in 
triumph a dismembered ruin, a feeble and imper- 
tinent foe not worthy of the conqueror's scope. 

The voiceful carnage of this one piece ended, 
the performer rose as brusquely as she had seated 
herself. "Come over to my house some time and 
I'll play an' sing for ye," she said, refraining 
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from pouring deeper contempt than that implied 
upon the inadequacy of present conditions to meet 
the powers of the cantatrice. She passed the 
newly arrived as though she did not see them, 
and seated herself by a familiar friend. Never 
had Miss Keevey been so ignored and squelched ; 
never had she seen so proud a woman, nor a 
human being of such supreme self-confidence, of 
haughtiness set like a tower, drawing all eyes 
by the very sincerity of its inordinate self-ap- 
proval. 

The room was silent waiting for another hap- 
pening, and at this inauspicious moment the man 
of ninety took up his chair bodily, and moved it 
to a position in front of Miss Keevey. 

"I heered t* ye was an invalid?" he said. 

All the room listened. Spiritually, the surges 
of an unknown ocean were all about Geraldlne 
Keevey. 

"What's the matter with ye?" he continued 
kindly. 

The treacherous sweetness of Geraldine's voice 
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rose on the breathless, listening air of Miss 
Palmer's drawing room. "Nothing. I think 
your air has already cured me." 

"Shouldn't wonder," he replied in good faith, 
and fixing her with an eyebeam of genuine en- 
couragement. "I heered 't what ailed ye was 
mostly imagination." His wife coughed, but 
gently, for the phenomenal vitality and rare in- 
genuousness of the old man rendered him im- 
mune from condemnation or reproof. So he con- 
tinued: "I heered ye got a fine house, but she 
lays kind o* low, an' that yer folks left ye a lot 
o' money an' a lot o' complaints, sech as rich 
folks has, 't ye might git red of ef ye lost yer 
prop'ty an' had ter go t' work." 

"Father," said his wife. 

To that w^U-known voice the old man paid 
no heed at all. But he pricked up his ears at 
some sounds issuing from the kitchen. 

"I guess Martin has found yer cow. Mis' 
Palmer," he announced. "I hear him washin' up 
the dishes." 
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"I saw yer cow makin* off, Mis' Palmer," said 
the august musician, '^and I brought along a 
quart o' milk with me, thinkin' you might get 
short, with extry family, too. I took it into the 
kitchen and set it down on the table. I guess 
Martin*ll understand, he's so handy helpin' at 
housework: now my man just as like 's not would 
dump it into the slops." 

"We have good reason by this time to know 
the kindness of our neighbors, especially when 
misfortune overtakes us," replied Miss Palmer. 
"Indeed, I thank you, Mrs. Fortay." 

"What's that you was sayin'?" spoke up the 
old man, who had been ruminating while Miss 
Palmer spoke. "Dowse Forty dump good milk 
into the slops? No, he wouldn't, either — ^he's 
too close and mean, for one thing, Mis' Forty, 
an' you know it." 

Mrs. Dowse Fortay ignored entirely what 
she regarded as a mere senseless outbreak of 
senility. 

"Don't say a word," she responded to Miss 
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Palmer autocratically. "Wc ain't exactly neigh- 
bors, but when folks come to that word I often 
say two miles is better than one." 

Dumfounded, Miss Palmer struggled up 
from the block of decapitation to which she had 
been thrown, and was about to make ameliora- 
tive reply to the unconscious headsman, when the 
old man's wife relieved the situation in a jubilant 
high voice, pleasant to hear. 

"Bein' as we're your nearest neighbors. Mis' 
Palmer, I guess I'll speak up in meetin'. You 
mean some neighbors, I guess, not all neigh- 
bors?" she boldly and kindly confronted Mrs. 
Fortay. 

"You got more sense 'n all the rest o' Tyne 
Valley put together. Aunt Lyddy," Mrs. Fortay 
assured her. 

"Be that as it may, I ain't a goV to set down 
yet," continued the winning and vibrant voice of 
the old man's wife. "Didn't you. Mis' Palmer, 
take care o' me like a darter that summer I was 
laid up f'r six weeks? An' Martin's a splendid 
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man; he*s told me 'twas only fair he sh'd help 
you with the housework, f'r you help him with 
the stock an* chores. I never sh'U furgit that 
day last winter when Martin had to take some 
poultry to the city to sell — f'r you was gittin' 
hard enough up f'r a little cash to send up a sig- 
nal — and that awful snowstorm come up, and I 
seen you with Martin's old coat an' britches on, 
and a roller towel tied round yer head, makin' 
yer way out t' the bam through the drifts " 

"Te-he," giggled the old man reminiscently ; 
"d' ye know what she made me think of? She 
made me think o' a hen turkey blowed off the 
roost, te-he. Nev' mind, Mis' Palmer, that's 
all dead 'n' buried, 'n' we was the only ones 't 
seen ye I Can't ye set down now, Lyddy?" 

"I'm a-goin' to set down, jest f'r the simple 
reason 't I'm tired o' standin', an' not because 
you nor anybody else tells me to." The voice 
of the old man's wife was brave without ran- 
cor. 

"He can sing, too," some one said. It was 
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understood at once to whom this referred. It 
referred to the old man. 

^'ShO|*' he said, but his face was joyous with 
the sunshine of conscious accomplishment. 

"YouVc got to sing for us, Cap'n Gil.** 

"Wal," he said at last coyly, **I wiU— ef Mia* 
Kecvey'U play my 'compa'ment." 

Geraldine Keevey rose instantly and went to 

the piano. 

^^ » 

The old man followed as one who goeth holily 
upon a lark, and as to an undertaking wherein 
of his own ability to perform he wotteth more 
than well. 

"What shaU it be?" said Geraldine. 

"D* ye know *I seen a wa3rwom Trav'ler'?'* 
He looked down into her face with a sudden 
deep and becoming gravity. 

"I will find it." Geraldine turned the leaves 
of the hymn book. " *I saw a wayworn Trav- 
eler, In tattered garments clad' ?" 

**Rightyl Eighty I Now, le*s see ef ye can 
play the air." 
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It became evident that Geraldine Keevey could 
play that, or any air, to which she set her hands. 
But the music was of trained skill, passionately 
plaintive, slow. Captain Gil turned around 
twice on one note, to show the assembled com- 
pany the straits to which his leashed capacities 
would presently be compelled unless the time 
were mended. 

Geraldine, conscious of these antics behind her 
back, wondered, but played on stoically. 

"Faster," he bent to her ear with a whisper 
which penetrated every corner of the room. She 
obediently accelerated the time. He cleared his 
throat for action, when his attention was again 
distracted. 

"What's Martin blackin' the stove for this 
time o' night?" he asked aggrievedly of Miss 
Palmer. "This ain't no time o' night to be 
blackin' a stove." 

Miss Palmer rose and made a brief excursion 
to the kitchen, where quiet presently reigned. 

Captain Gil cleared his throat again and be- 
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gan. He had a good voice for a man of his 
years, a royally good voice. 

"Faster," he bobbed and shot his stage whis- 
per into Geraldine's ear between the lines. 
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I seen a wayworn traveler 
In tattered garments clad, 
An* stnigglin' up the mounting' — 

(Faster) 
'It seemed as he was sad. 
His back was laden heavy, 
His strength was almost gon^,V 

(Faster) 
'Yet he shouted as he journeyed 
De-liv-er-unce will come,* 

(Faster! Faster!) 
'Then pa'ms of victo-ry, crowns of glory,' 

(Faster! Faster!) 
Ta'ms of victo-ry I shall bear.' " 

The old man came galloping to the chorus and 
bore it off in triumph. Geraldine rose to the 
emergency, but her usually sedate shoulders took 
on the be-driven action of a slave in a chain gang. 

He patted her arm approvingly. "We'll have 
to practice together. Ye git the tune first rate, 
but ye need t' practice up a little on time, ahem 1" 
He smiled upon her indulgently, and refrained 
from further comment on her shortcomings. 
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"Sh*ll we tackle the next verse?" 

They did so. The old man almost danced. 
Geraldlne rocked at the piano. The audience sat 
sincerely entranced. They did four verses. 
There were more. But Geraldine turned with a 
sort of gasp. 

"I shall have to practice a little, if you please, 
Captain Gil, before I can do the whole at one 
time." She rose from the piano, and dizzily re- 
sumed her seat. The prowess of the Captain 
was felt by every heart. The guests gave indi- 
cation of departing. "You had a long journey 
an' must be tired," said the old man's wife, whose 
sweet bright face Geraldine particularly liked. 

During the formalities of leave-taking, which 
were prolonged, it was disclosed that the won- 
derful Captain Gil had had three wives, and 
the fact was evidently regarded as one among 
the many superlative accomplishments of his 
life. 

"And you saved the best for the last," said 
Bertha Russ, shaking the old man's hand at part- 
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ing, and with an admiring glance toward Mrs. 
Gil. 

"No, I didn't, neither," he responded smart- 

"Ef I had anything to swat you with," his 
wife addressed him, "I*d swat you with it well 
and good.'' At the same time it was perfectly 
plain that she was just as proud of him as she 
could be. 

"What a spirit Mrs. Captain has got," said 
Bertha Russ, as they ascended the stairs on their 
way to bed. 

They reached Geraldine's room, and for some 
reason both sat down helplessly in the same room 
and gazed at one another and laughed silently, 
like forlorn idiots, laughed with aching sides and 
tear-wet, streaming cheeks. 

"Oh, Bert I" said Geraldine. She had never 
thus addressed her companion before, but her 
breath came short. 

Bertha's heart thrilled with joy at the appella- 
tion. Miss Keevey's tear-soaked cheeks were 
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red, her hair disheveled, her whole appearance 
soft and unforbidding. 

"Oh, Jerry 1" said Bertha Russ, to her whom 
she had ever adored. 

Geraldine drank in that utterance with strange 
satisfaction and delight. She seemed to herself 
young, human, wallowing bravely in the glad 
sea of life in company with her fellow mor- 
tals. 

"Excuse me," said Bertha Russ, "but it all was 
so funny." 

"No excuse needed at all, dear," said Geral- 
dine; "let's go to bed." 

Miss Russ attempted to arrange Miss Keevey's 
windows according to the manner in which she 
had been accustomed to have them arranged in 
her sleeping apartment at home. But one win- 
dow could not be dislodged from the half-opened 
position in which it seemed to have been immured 
from time immemorial. 

"Shall I call for help?" said Bertha Russ, now 
seriously red in the face from her exertions. "It 
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is not exactly the direction you are accustomed 
to have the air from/* 

"Never mind," said Geraldine languidly, "I'll 
take it that way to-night/' She kissed Miss Russ 
good night The door between their rooms was 
left open. 

"The bed is queer, too," murmured Geraldine, 
in a kind of ecstasy of sleepiness, "but it will do 
very well." 
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CHAPTER III 

BERTHA RUSS woke at five o'clock next 
morning, and a sudden calamitous 
thought struck to her consciousness like 
a knife. She had forgotten a certain window 
which did shut, but which in their frolic of the 
night before she had wholly overlooked — a win- 
dow in a sort of alcove, well back of the head of 
Miss Keevey's bed. This window had been 
opened when they went down to the dining room 
the night before. She rose and crept in her bare 
feet into Miss Keevey's room, breathlessly, noise- 
lessly, closed the window by soft inches, and re- 
turned to her own couch. 

But fear and passionate remorse were in her 
heart. Miss Keevey's father had died of pneu- 
monia. Miss Keevey herself had been rescued 
from a virulent attack of that disease only 
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through the skillful care of that same Doctor 
Norse who had now sent them to Tyne Valley. 
Miss Russ listened as the hour drew near for 
Geraldine's waking, listened for violent sneez- 
ing, for a subtle premonitory cough perhaps. She 
heard only a velvety, low, unruffled snore issuing 
from her friend's apartment. 

Miss Keevey at last arose. There was no hot 
water. She proceeded uncomplainingly to a cold 
sponge and a drying with the rough towels which 
she had taken the precaution to bring with her. 

Was she going to procure an automobile and 
be swept back home as In the whirlwind? Ber- 
tha wondered. In her soul she longed that they 
might stay. The view from their windows took 
her breath away with its hilly glory, and the sea 
was not far off. 

"How are you feeling this morning, Geral- 
dine?'* she called through the closed door anx- 
lously. The sound of sudden jumpings, move- 
ments of almost unladylike vigor and agility^ 
was the only reply. 
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Then Geraldine herself called out, "Bertha, 
one of my shades won't come down at all, the 
one where the window sticks and another that I 
pulled down came off entirely onto the floor — 
just a gentle pull I had given it, at that; and the 
country road is right out here before my win- 
dows, with cows and boys and 'hired men,* and 
all manner of things passing, and I've had to 
dodge and jump most unmercifully. Bertha, in 
order to escape being seen." 

"You poor darling. Why didn't you call 
me?" 

"Oh, it's all over now; I am dressed. But I 
was never made to dance such a jig before in 
my life, playing the old man's accompaniment ex- 
cepted. Come in." 

Bertha entered. What transformation was 
this? A robust dash pervaded Geraldine Kee- 
vey's movements, her eyes sparkled. 

"You are sure you are not feverish?" Bertha 
asked her timidly, with recurring fear. 

"Feverish? No." 
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"You do not feel that you have taken cold in 
any way?" 

"Why, no. To tell you the plain truth, Ber- 
tha, I feel singularly refreshed." 

"You won't think of taking that tedious jour- 
ney back to-day?" 

"No. What's the use? We can go any time 
I like. I am going to look about the country 
here a little. The views are perfectly superb. 
And those biscuits last night, just between you 
and me. Bertha, those killing things were like so- 
porific feather-down wooing me to slumber. I 
smell ham; and what's more I'm going to eat 
it. If there are griddle cakes, too, so much the 
better. We can go home any time, you know." 

There were also griddle cakes, of buckwheat 
grown on the place, with maple syrup of home 
manufacture. Geraldine Keevey did not smack 
her lips, but the amount she consumed was posi- 
tively vulgar, and Bertha Russ rioted with her in 
the felicitous debauch. 

"You will have to put up the price of board," 
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said Geraldine, growing actually facetious, with 
a smile at her hostess as she helped herself 
again. 

"No, I'll tax you if you donU eat," Miss 
Palmer rejoined. Martin was not at breakfast, 
not at their breakfast, at least. "We might stay 
here a month, I believe," Bertha Russ thought pit- 
ifully to herself, of the poor man, "and never see 
Martin, except some stray glimpse of him in the 
field clothed like a scarecrow, or peering at us 
from around the corner of the barn." 

I think it was lovely, the way your brother 
helped you last night," said Bertha Russ boldly. 

"Oh, Martin," said Miss Palmer, "Martin is 
an angel. He used to be such a dude. And he 
is a college graduate, and all that, really. Poor 
Martin put all he had into this farming experi- 
ment, and we have not been successful, that's all. 
I don't know why. We've both worked like dray 
horses all day, and sometimes all night, with the 
lambs and incubators. But we've failed. But 
Martin never whines. He has sworn right out 
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sometimes, but he never lays blame only on his 
own inexperience.'* 

This was not interesting to Geraldine. 

"I'm so sorry," she murmured. "Well, Ber- 
tha, we must be seeing the country this fine morn- 
ing. You have a telephone. Miss Palmer ? Yes ; 
that is everywhere. Whom shall we call up for 
a carriage?" 

"There's only one stable. Captain Dadmun's. 
Central telephone office is there, too." 

Bertha, with Miss Keevey to superintend the 
performance, went to the phone. 

"Is this Captain Dadmun? Is this Cen- 
tral?" 

"Yes," came the reply in rather caustic femi- 
nine tones, "Cap'n Dadmun is Central, all right 
He has be'n ever sence Tyne Valley was hitched 
onto the line." 

"Please give me Central." 

"You can't have Central. He's out to the 
barn." 

"Can't you call him?" 
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"He wouldn't come if I did. He's tackling 
up. 

"That's just what we want. We want horses 
and a driver." 

Who be ye?" 

"We are boarding at Miss Palmer's." 

"O-oh; perhaps I can git Downing. Down- 
ing — Downing — Downing! Come here. Them 
folks ye brought over to Miss Palmer's last night 
are in a dreadful taking to talk with ye." 

"Good morning, Downing," said Bertha Russ. 

"How d' do? Did ye have a good night? 
How's — Show's — herf 

'We want to go to drive." 

"Sorry. Hosses all engaged plowin'." 

Bertha motioned desperately to Miss Keevey 
to take the instrument. 

"Downing," said Miss Keevey, in her firmest, 
most persuasive tones, "we must have a drive 
to-day. We will pay you any sum you ask, but 
you must send a carriage and driver here at 
once. Have them here at 9 130 promptly." 
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"Can't," the answering voice was almost tear- 
ful. 

"But you must." 

"Can't. Tell ye what I will do. I'll give ye 
jest 's long a drive as ye want next Sunday eve- 
nin', with two bosses and the top buggy, an' — 
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"Most certainly you need not come Sunday." 
The receiver was dropped in disgust. 

Miss Palmer's face, too, fell. "He didn't 
mean any harm," she said, "he's only innocent. 
They are all driven, plowing. You could have 
had our horse, and welcome, but she's been gone 
somewhere three days, and she's a queer driv- 
er, anyway. She upsets us every chance she 
gets." 

"What should we do in an emergency if we 
needed an automobile, for instance?" exclaimed 
Geraldine. 

"Get connected with Long Distance. It would 
be better to give the call the day before." 

"But what if Central should be *out to the 
bam' ?" 
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They all laughed sadly In the good comrade- 
ship of hopelessness. 

"Come, Bertha, we will go for a walk," said 
Geraldlne; and sighed. 

But the air and the beauty of the day and 
the wonder of the country were such that the 
joyous and reckless mood of their new environ- 
ment soon returned to them. 

"Let us go toward the ocean,'* said Geraldine. 
"It is beyond that mountain with one house on it. 
This is magnificent country: but the idea of call- 
ing it a valley." 

"Well, some of the hills are lower than oth- 
ers," said Bertha, "and so, in a comparative 
sense, our hill is a valley, don't you see?" 

"You ought to compile a new physical geog- 
raphy. Bertha." 

"I'm not going to compile anything. I'm 
just going to *stram,' as Mrs. Cap'n Gil calls 
it." 

"Hills and sea, hills and sea ; you do not often 
get the two together like this." 
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"Oh, I love It 1" Bertha breathed with a gypsy 
joy. 

The mountain with one house on it was far- 
ther away than they thought when they had first 
valued its distance through the crystal atmos- 
phere. They toiled to its summit at last. The 
house, low and wide, had a sort of sumptuous- 
ness about it. 

**I am awfully thirsty,'* said Geraldine. 

"So am I." 

They knocked at the door. No answer came. 
On a panel above the door was printed "Ever- 
breeze" in home-made characters of variant de- 
sign. 

All was silent. They sat down on the door- 
step. Beyond the slope on the other side, steeper 
than the one they had climbed, the ocean 
raved against the cavernous and multiform rocks 
of the shore. 

"Rather tame back home compared with this," 
murmured Geraldine. 

"I wonder if there's ever a time when the wind 
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doesn't blow here," rejoined Bertha. "Wish I 
had a glass of water." 

"People live here. You can sense it somehow. 
The shades are up. That carriage in the shed 
has had some recent excursion through the 
mud. Shall we knock again, or would that 
seem rude since they have not chosen to an- 
swer. They surely would not refuse us a drink 
of water." 

Still they sat resting, feasting their eyes on the 
wide beauty of the scene, when suddenly they 
were conscious of a basket being let down to 
them from an upper window. Involuntarily they 
lifted their eyes. A man in a gaudy lounging 
jacket and conspicuous, too, for a great shock of 
hair, held his eyes intent upon the basket he was 
lowering. '\^ 

"Ladies, it contains water from a spring purer 
than that of Poland. Also two glasses. Please 
refresh yourselves." 

"Oh, thank you," they exclaimed, but the head 
was withdrawn. The water was bottled in a 
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carafe of dainty design, the drinking glasses were 
dainty. They drank, and rose to go. 

"Thank you," they repeated, timidly melo- 
dious, to the vacant atmosphere about them. 

The shock head appeared again. "You are 
welcome, ladies; quite welcome. May I suggest 
to you that you return home by the highway? 
You are doubtless unaware that the larger part 
of your stroll has been made over private prop- 
erty." 

"That is not country courtesy," Geraldine 
blazed out suddenly, facing him, indignant at his 
manner. 

"Is it city courtesy to invade a man's prem- 
ises, just because youVe heard queer stories about 
him?" 

Geraldine was speechless with amazement. 
"We never heard a thing about you in our lives," 
said Bertha Russ, and added, as she regarded 
the quivering and stricken face of her friend, 
"you must be a self<onscious prig. We did not 
even know that you existed." 
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"Well, ladies, I apologize, both for existing, 
and for not knowing that you did not know 
that I existed. Some of your sort have come 
up here in times past just out of insolent idle 
curiosity." 

"What is my sort?" said Geraldine darkly, 
with quivering nostrils. "Pardon me, sir, if I 
doubt whether you know my sort." 

"I knew one of your sort," he retorted im- 
pulsively, "to my sorrow. Just your sort, proud 
as Lucifer, handsome as the devil, and faithless 
as hell." 

"Your mind runs on sunny and attractive simi- 
les," remarked Bertha Russ calmly. 

The man looked keenly at her, and the suspi- 
cion of a smile crept over his grim face. 

"You have good common sense. What's the 
use in getting mad? I made a mistake. I apolo- 
gize. Aren't you those boarders the Palmers 
were going to have?" 

"Yes, we are," continued Bertha mildly. 

"And you've heard no gossip yet about me? 
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Captain Gil must have sung for you last eve- 
ning, and that put my case in the background for 
the time being." 

He chewed this bitter sarcasm with some sat- 
isfaction. Bertha made no reply. She was evi- 
dently mistress of the situation. Geraldine stood 
by, cold and calm as a statue. 

*^You' re no gossips, anyway," he admitted. 
"Come across my plantation any time you like, 
when you want to get to the briny deep. I'm 
sorry I suspected you. It's not unpleasant to see 
such faces as yours. I'm a cross-grained old her- 
mit. Say, if you will do me the honor to listen 
just a minute, I will tell you my story, myself, 
ungarbled. I had a wife — a beautiful woman — 
she lived with me two happy years; then she hap- 
pened to fancy somebody else better, and made 
off with him. That was back in Virginia. I 
came north and bought this place. I've said 
that some time I should find that man, and when 
I found him I'd kill him. I live here alone with 
one poor man-of-all-work. That's my story." 
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"Well, everybody has some sort of a sad 
story," said Bertha inconsequently. 

"Oh?" he snarled, "I thought my experience 
had been a bit singular." 

"There isn't any trouble peculiar to anybody 
in particular," sniffed Bertha contemptuously. 

A wild faint gleam of something like hope^ and 
wholesome self-distrust, lit the man's eyes for 
an instant. He seemed like an enraged brute, 
storming isolated fences, who suddenly finds him- 
self in a pasture with his kind grazing peacefully 
and submits his mad temper to the normal atmos- 
phere of the herd about him. 

Bertha sighed wearily — she was stout — and 
leaned against the pole of a grape arbor, with a 
face absorbed in contemplation vastly apart from 
the woes of Shockhead. 

"You are tired," he exclaimed. "I fancy you 
will defer your trip to the water until another 
day. You may not know, but you have already 
walked three miles. I would get out my motor 

and take you home, only " 
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You,'* said Geraldlne impetuously, off her 
guard; "have you a motor car?" 

"Why not?" he answered her dryly. "That's 
one of my fiendish traits. I have one, a 
good one, a safe one, a fast one, if need 
be; she's covered up in that shed yonder to 
the left." 

Geraldine tapped her foot impatiently on the 
ground, her breath caught in her throat — ^here 
>vas the very means of escape, in case it should 
be needed. She was flushed with eagerness, but 
for the instant her ladyship knew not what to 
say. 

"Only what?" said Bertha unemotionally, still 
absorbed in her private reflections, and regarding 
Shockhead as a being of small account — ^he and 
his motors. 

"Why," he continued, "mightn't it rather com- 
promise you to be seen driving through the ham- 
let with me the very day after your arrival?" 

"We are several thousand miles above being 
compromised by a matter like that," Miss Keevey 
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put in her recovered breath, her head held natu- 
rally high. 

"Very well," he answered, "we'll make ready. 
Please seat yourselves on the arbor bench. Cot- 
ter 1 Cotter!" 

An expressionless being, in a blouse and over- 
alls, made his appearance from the rear of the 
premises. 

"Get the machine out. Cotter. Excuse me, la- 
dies, while I go in and throw on a coat." 

Cotter souUessly backed out the motor car, 
brought it to the door, and effected a disappear- 
ance, without once lifting his eyes toward the 
gentle visitors seated on the bench. 

Shockhead came out with the violent haste of 
a man who dares not trust himself to think. 
"Well, let's get aboard," he said, with forced 
cheerfulness. 

He and his car — a handsome one — seemed to 
serve only as an interruption to Bertha's thoughts. 
She turned toward him with a look of dreamy, 
abstracted disfavor. 
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"Would you mind," she said, "going back 
again and combing your hair?" 

"Oh, Bertha, how could you?" said Geraldine, 
"he'll never come out of that house again — 
never — not while we are here. And we might 
have got home so easily, and possibly arranged 
with him to hire his automobile, in case we needed 
it extremely. And I am dead tired. And who 
knows but he is getting out his revolver now to 
shoot us, and " 

"Will you have it parted on the side or in the 
middle?" an affectedly simpering voice, hurled 
by an undertone of blind wrath, addressed them 
again from an upper window. 

"Do not answer 1 Do not look!" whispered 
Bertha, laying her hand detainingly upon Geral- 
dine's nervous arm. "I worked in an institution 
for the perverted and insane before I came to 
you." 

Geraldine was about to speak her condemna- 
tion of her friend's fatuous behavior when the 
owner of the car, with wet matted locks, swung 
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passionately through his own door, opened the 
door of the tonneau for them to enter, and si- 
lently took his seat. 

"Please go slowly/' said Geraldine, who fan- 
cied it might be his design to frighten them with 
reddess driving, "I have a weak heart." 

The man snickered, and shrugged the broad- 
shouldered coat upon which visible drippings from 
his recent tonsorial experiment still lingered. 

"My dear,'* said Bertha to her friend; "you 
forget that the person who is driving us is a 
gentleman.'^ 

A velvety motion seemed instantly communi- 
cated to the car. They crept down the mountain 
in a manner to soothe the most distressful nerves. 
Bertha chatted pleasantly with her friend. Then 
she said abruptly, almost harshly, to the man in 
front of them: 

"Do you play the violin?" 

"Yes. How did you know?'* 

"Oh, I fancied it You are of German de- 
scent?" 
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"Yes, my name is Sangstad Lindstrom." 

"What! For mercy's sake." said Bertha se- 
verely, "say it again." 

"Sangstad Lindstrom." 

"I shall call you Line-storm," said Bertha; 
and, the humor of her soul having been for a 
long time pent up, she released it in soft and per- 
suasive laughter, at the continuation of which 
Lindstrom, acutely and suddenly infected, joined 
in until they both reached a point where the tears 
were actually bedewing their cheeks. 

"I do not see anything so excruciatingly funny 
either in the name or my friend's travesty of it," 
said Geraldine, wishing rather to propitiate their 
chauffeur, the motion of whose car was so agree- 
ably gentle. At her well-meant utterance the 
laughter of the two culminated in a but half-con- 
trolled undignified shriek. 

Geraldine resumed her stoical calm. Let Ber- 
tha manage it. Bertha was a humorist. She 
started infectious fits of laughter, on occasion, 
wherever she went. Perhaps it would do the 
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man good. People were sometimes saved to rea- 
son by an outgush of tears. Why not equally by 
a spasm of laughter? He had been so long cut 
off from his kind, lonely undoubtedly; and then, 
he was so queer, anyway. 

"Sir," she said, as they drew near the Palmers' 
house, "I do not know how to express my 
thanks to you, really. Do not consider me pre- 
sumptuous if I say that I should be very glad 
to hire your car. Pardon me: you see, I am a 
stranger, and the place is so bare of convey- 
ances." 

"Most gladly, I will take you two, for noth- 
ing, any time." He turned. Now that his hair 
was confined by an excessive degree of dampness 
they saw that his eyes were of a sanguine blue, 
capable of poetic fire. Since they had discovered 
his nationality he seemed to have relapsed easily 
into a more guttural accent. 

They drew up at the path leading to the house. 
He alighted and opened the door of the car for* 
them. Bertha spoke quickly, brusquely: "Thank 
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youl Bring down the violin. We will play 
your accompaniment. Friday evening. Do not 
come any other time. We should send you away. 
Come Friday evening." 

"Friday evening. Yes, I will come." 
He lifted an evil-looking slouch hat from the 
wet mop of his hair. Halfway to the door Ber- 
tha turned. He had turned his car about; he 
touched his hat to her. 

"A gentleman," she said, with a keenly dis- 
criminating, and not very gracious, glance in his 
direction, "keeps his word." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THEY sat on the porch after luncheon. 
Martin, as usual, had had his re- 
freshments in the kitchen, and had 
gone on a search for his sheep, a dwindled flock 
of twelve, which had suddenly disappeared en- 
tirely from its rocky pasture in the distance. 

Miss Palmer had thoughtfully brought has- 
socks for their feet. The two ladies reclined in 
comfort, Geraldine with her textbooks assimi- 
lating a new language. Bertha faithfully perusing 
a descriptive and interminable romance of the 
East. They were delightfully weary from their 
walk; the air made them drunk like wine, and 
imperceptibly, in due time, they lapsed off into 
slumber. 

They were roused by a round, unsparing 
voice, which filled the atmosphere like some cheer- 
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ful cataclysm of nature; a voice unknown to 
nerves and therefore incognizant of them : "Ha I 
I caught ye 1 •' 

It was Downing, come to make restitution for 
his failure to respond to their commands of the 
morning. Downing, no more doubtful of for- 
giveness than the sun that some flimsy speck of 
a cloud will soon pass over its face. 

"Be^n a long time sence I had a nap in the 
afternoon," he went on. "Too drove with work. 
Sometimes, in hayin' time, when it's hot as To- 
phet, father lets us lay by an hour. I told father 
I was comin* over this afternoon to make up to 
ye, and take ye out. He wouldn't let me have 
nothin' but the colt " 

They looked — indeed, they had been looking — 
at a remarkable composition spread out on the 
driveway before them. Downing, having de- 
scended, was holding by the bit a stubby, un- 
groomed animal, with ears cocked up ready for 
any escapade earth might afford it, and with im- 

patience emanating from every point of its anat- 

i 
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omy almost as visibly as steam from a boiler. 
This dynamo was attached to a top buggy, spin- 
dling, old, but still rakish, its top set back, its 
hubs cracked, a yawning and suggestive gulf in 
its dashboard; its general coherence plainly con- 
tingent upon the faith of a large number of sup- 
plementary wires and strings. 

Downing, who had never been outside of Tyne 
Valley and its sister hamlets, had been brought 
up to consider the top buggy as something smart; 
indeed, in his childhood, it had not been so bad; 
and its fast-accumulating decay had not appeared 
to the eyes accustomed to it daily. It seemed to 
Downing that the blank consternation upon the 
countenances of the two ladies betokened a won- 
der that so jaunty an equipage should be devoted 
to their pleasure upon an ordinary working day. 
So he made haste to suggest a compensating util- 
ity, at the same time stroking the colt, who spite- 
fully bared her teeth at him. "She*s got to be 
broke, ye know." 

Hereupon, taking advantage of her master's 
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caressing mood, the colt evolved a sudden deter- 
mination to turn about and go home. Downing 
restrained this impulse by seizing her bridle in 
both hands and holding her in place by main 
strength, of which fortunately he had an inex- 
haustible supply. 

"Whoa I Suke," he said, untroubled, " 'r TU 
cuff ye." 

Suke did not laugh, but her reply was flippant 
and unalarmed. Tickled, too, by a fly, she dis- 
dainfully and easily shot one hind leg up into 
friendly proximity to the hole in the dashboard. 

"Say, I will cuff ye," Downing threatened her, 
in a tone argumentatively conversational. 

Suke, resolving herself into the elements of 
India rubber, flared out sidewise, bringing her- 
self and the buggy into collusion with the gipsy- 
hung cauldron of flowering plants, which was one 
of the ornaments of Miss Palmer's lawn. 

"Say, get on yer things, an* le's start," said 
Downing; "she's as res'less as a pinwheel in a 
sou'east gale." 
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"Which?" said Bertha, her voice held steadily 
under control. 

"Both on ye, o' course," said Downing gal- 
lantly, with the wistful eye of self-immolation set 
toward Geraldine. "I *most al'a's take two girls, 
an' set in the middle." 

"You won't be put to that inconvenience on 
this occasion," said Geraldine firmly, '7 am not 
going." 

Downing's face fell. "Why — ^why not?" he 
stammered. 

Geraldine looked full at him with her dark, 
speaking eyes. "Drive — in that concern? — and 
after that runaway?" 

"Sho, the colt's all right," said Downing: 
"she's never squatted and went but once, an' that 
was when mother was drivin' her one day home 
from the mill." 

"Is your mother still living?" Bertha ven- 
tured, after a pause. 

"Sure! Nothin' the matter with mother." 

"Was she hurt, that day?" 
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"Lord, no I They turned in at the corner, 
by the home gate, middlin' quick, but mother 
reeled herself over an' balanced up the craft, 
an' they struck the barn on an even keel, all 
right" 

"Wfiat did your mother say?" 

** 'WhatM mother say?' " Downing repeated, 
surprised at their interest in these unimportant 
details. "Why, all mother said was 't she was 
willin' to go as fast as that durn fool o* a colt 
could, any day. She said ef she hadn't been 
afraid o' spillin' the meal she'd 'a' laid the whip 
onto her, an' let 'er hike till she got tired o' 
hikin'." 

Geraldine's Spanish grammar and Bertha's or- 
nate romance lay forgotten with closed covers 
on the piazza floor while they listened, open- 
mouthed, to the unembellished narration of liv- 
ing events which issued from the lips of the com- 
posed historian before them. 

"I should like to meet your mother," said Ber- 
tha, after another pause. 
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"Mother's the best woman livin'/* said this 
true son valiantly, "but she don't care nothin* 
f r society." 

Suke, meanwhile, by a spasmodic working of 
her wiry ears through a process known only to 
herself, was delivering her head of Its bridle. 
Downing seized her just as she was on the point 
of shedding the bit, and vigorously reclothed her 
In complete harness. 

An inspiration came to Bertha: "Oh, tie her 
up safe somewhere, Downing; Imprison her In the 
Palmers' barn, and come up here on the piazza 
and sit down with us. We have had a long, long 
walk and a drive to-day, and we just long to con- 
verse with you." 

Downing looked at Geraldine. 

"Do, Downing," said that lady, with a smile. 

It was enough. First taking from the buggy a 
striped paper bag of store candy, and laying It 
prudently out of sight behind a post of the piazza 
until his return, he led the horse away. 

Geraldine and Bertha placed a rocking chair 
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comfortably between their own chairs, so that 
they might sit one on either side of him. 

Downing soon reappeared, picked up the bag 
of candy and seated himself as they indicated, 
with a sigh of profound pleasure. "After all," 
he said, "I haf to ride so much I'd jes' as soon 
set here an* visit as keep on the jolt." 

He opened the striped bag; his mouth drooped 
with a certain deliciousness as he surveyed the 
contents. "Divide 'em up atween ye," he said; 
but he passed the bag to Geraldlne. 

"Oh, how nice," said Geraldine, taking out a 
stick with a large, erratic spheroid of adamantine 
confectionery punctured securely onto one end of 
it. "We have never had anything like this at 
home. What is it ?" 

"Suckers," said Downing. "I'll show ye." 
He helped himself from the bag, thrust the heav- 
ily anointed end of the stick into his mouth, rev- 
eled for a moment in succulent diversion; then 
withdrew it, and held it conveniently by its han- 
dle while he continued his discourse. 
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"Ye jest hold onto the stick, an' suck 'em; 
they're a clean candy— don't dirty yer fingers; 
an' they last a long time — spend better 'n any 
other kind; an' they come all flavors. When 
ye've had enough, 'r want to do something else, 
ye can lay 'em by, an' take 'em up again when ye 
feel like it. Al'a's find some clean place to lay 
'em on," he added, with fatherly solicitude. 

"You may be sure that I shall endeavor to do 
that," answered Geraldine sweetly; "are there 
any — smaller ones?" she asked, peering anx- 
iously into the bag. 

"Wal, they run about alike. Le's see. Now 
here's a anise flavor. Cure the nerves, ye know. 
Try that. What flavor'd you like?" he said, 
beaming with generous interest upon Bertha. 

"Oh, any flavor, thank you," Bertha replied 
eagerly, her eyes bulging from her head in the 
honest effort she was making to control those in- 
convenient risibles clamoring within her for ex- 
pression; ^'any flavor, thank you, Downing." 

"Wal, here's a sassafras; pretty choice — ^they 
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don't put in many o' them** It was his noble- 
hearted design to show Bertha that, although she 
was not the choice of his heart, she should not 
be neglected. 

Bertha thrust the offered dainty into her 
mouth, clamped her jaws firmly over it, and hung 
to the stick as to a refuge. / ' 

Geraldine was simply lapping hers from the 
vantage ground of exterior vision. 

"Sho," said Downing, "don't do that. Why, 
it'd last ye ten year', that way. Don't ye be 
afraid," he said, "the's more where that come 
from." 

Bertha gave a low gurgling sound. Geraldine 
hastily thrust the clump of tinctured sweetness 
into her mouth and clung desperately to the 
handle. 

"Mine's pep'mint," said Downing, with a 
manly air of having cheerfully chosen the flavor 
of least distinction for himself; and he resumed 
sucking. 

Miss Palmer, too busy to sit on the piazza, 
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merely glanced out to see if her guests were com- 
fortable; and she rushed back to the rear of the 
house as though she had seen something of im- 
port. 

"What is it?*' said Martin, returned from an 
abortive attempt to find the sheep, his dog hay- 
ing run away and left him half-way to the pas- 
ture. 

"Go out to the road, Martin, as if you were 
looking for the dog; don't let them see you, or 
they'll take out their suckers. Sort of sidle 
around, out of sight, and look up on the piazza 
and see what you'll see." 

Martin obediently did as his sister directed. 
He .went out by the strip of woods and came 
around back of a hill, and got behind an oak 
tree facing the piazza, and looked. A broader 
smile than had illumined the poor man's face 
for many a day lit his countenance from ear 
to ear. 

The two ladies were quite unconscious of his 
proximity, but Downing, skilled in every thready 
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interlude of sylvan life, called out cheerfully, 
"Hello, Palmer." 

Martin remained motionless, clenching his fist 
at Downing, behind the tree. 

"Hello, there, Palmen Who you playin' hide 
V go seek with?" 

Martin muttered an imprecation, low in his 
throat Would that hilarious yokel yonder 
persist? His clothes — ^he could not help it; 
he had worked his hands black and callous, 
and farming had not paid; he was hoarding 
one "best suit," and employing to the utmost 
the remainder of his wardrobe, which his sis- 
ter had mended until the healthy patches be- 
gan to do actual violence to the tenuity of the 
original structure. 

"Come along up here, an* have a sucker, 
Palm." 

The case was hopeless. Besides, why should 
he mind — two women who would sit on a piazza 
in broad daylight, in full sight of the highway, 
and suck suckers with Downing Dadmun. 
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Martin stepped out with commonplace indif- 
ference. "Seen my dog, Downing?" he called 
up to the gay Lothario on the frontispiece of his 
house. 

"Yes. Met him goin* to my house jes' as I 
was halfway down here." 

"I wish you'd send him home when you meet 
him that way. I take care of that dog the year 
'round, and when I want him to help look up my 
sheep — 



jy 



"Oh, say, Palm, them sheep o' yourn are over 
to Doble's, 'tothcr side the mountain. Lev Scul- 
ley was down to the store las' night, an' told me. 
Say, I've got to take a load of rails over to Do- 
ble's next Monday, an' I'll bring home them 
sheep for ye. Dance along up here, an' have a 
sucker. Palm." 

It had to be. One half-chewed tail remaining 
to his coat, trousers that would have suggested 
facetis to a tramp, boots maligned by all the off- 
scouring of nature — Martin did not "dance" to 
the rendezvous. He came up slowly, inconspic- 
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uously touching a llme-befrescoed hat to the la- 
dies. 

"Say, Palm/* said Downing, by way of en- 
couragement, his big heart bursting with its 
friendly intent, "I look jes' as bad as you do 
when I'm home to work." 

The dark eyes of Geraldine and the gray-blue 
eyes of Bertha had lost all their mirth. They 
met Martin's approach with unseeing vision, 
graceful, full of kindness. 

"Palm," boasted the gay Downing, "lemme 
make you acquainted with Miss Keevey, Miss 
Russ. Bet I'm better acquainted with 'em 'n 
you be, an' you live in the same house with 'em." 

"Well, Downing," said a voice that seemed 
more adapted to controlling great audiences than 
to pleading a vain search for a sheep dog, "you 
are a great hand for the ladies, you know." 

Just why Downing's emotions should have 
been so deeply touched by this sally, no one knew ; 
but touched they were, and flatteringly. Geral- 
dine and Bertha realized that, in spite of the 
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mirthful cataract continually issuing from his 
throat, they had not heard him really laugh be- 
fore. He threw his head back and opened his 
mouth, and the mountains shook, the earth trem- 
bled, the roof of the piazza seemed to rattle 
and spring to demolition ; farther off in the direc- 
tion of the barn there was a sharp sound as of 
a splintering clapboard. 

"Suke over in the bam?" Martin questioned 
Downing dryly. 

"Yep." The recent riot of emotion had left 
no trace upon Downing's countenance, no tears 
or ravage of contortion; pellucid calm prevailed 
there. 

"Sounded as though she kicked," said Martin. 

"So 't did." 

"She's well tied, isn't she?" 

"Neck an' forelegs, an' one aft. I left one 
hine leg free; don't want to wownd her feelin's, 
ye know." 

Martin had accepted a sucker. He knew how 
to be a gentleman. His jaws were strong, his 
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teeth were strong, and he appeared to advantage 
in the competition prevailing among the stick- 
holders on the piazza. He had seated himself 
on the steps; and such was Downing's uncon- 
scious art as a mixer of all social elements no 
embarrassment or hint of embarrassment ob- 
tained anywhere. 

There were now four suckers, and, Miss 
Palmer presently joining them with a face full of 
joy as she contemplated her brother, made five. 
But Downing's striped bag was capaciou3. • 

There was nothing feverish about their social 
leader — Downing. He held them all in thrall, 
sucking as quietly as the callous nature of their 
sweets permitted. 

A team came crawling tranquilly along the 
highway. Downing disgorged his obdurate flower 
of luxury, and held it by the stem. "Hey, Billers I 
Hello, there, Cap'n Billers!" 

The team stopped. "Hello, Downing," re- 
plied a voice, modified in respect to the ornate 
company surrounding the hero of the piazza. 
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"Hitch yer hoss down thar to the but*nut tree, 
an' come on over here, Billers." 

A being, slowly expanding into some seven 
feet of length, finally took an easy step down 
from his wagon, tied a rein to the butternut tree, 
and approached them. He had bent shoulders, a 
small head, a big, grizzled mustache, and eyes 
expressly kind and courteous. 

"Cap'n Joplin Billers," shouted Downing, as if 
he were forming the ranks of a triumphal march. 
"Lemme make you acquainted. Miss Palmer. 
Old Palm." This designation, so recently 
adopted by Downing in token of brotherly 
intimacy, touched Martin's ears without a 
sting. "Miss Keevey, ^. Miss Russ. Amen. 
Shake." 

Captain Joplin Billers blushed deeply, but did 
his duty as he knew it. He seized the hand of 
each in turn in his own gigantic grasp, and shook 
them with the vigor of untamed nature. 

"Let me get you a chair. Captain Billers," 
Martin rose eagerly. Although the Palmers had 
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been residents of Tyne Valley for some years, 
they had not, somehow, a large acquaintance — 
not so large as they would be glad to have. 

"Now, hold on, hold on," said Captain Bil- 
lers, detaining Martin by the arm, "I c'n set 
right here on the step. Suits my old clo's bet- 
ter 'n a chair. I be'n plowin* over t' muck holler, 
an' I'm dirty enough to faint away." 

**I can run even conditions with you on that 
score. Captain Billers," said Martin, and they sat 
friendly together on the steps. 

"Wal, I come t' call, so I slicked up," said 
Downing, who, the extreme rigor of social re- 
quirements now satisfied, resumed at once the fa- 
miliar tone of every day. 

"Have a sucker, Jop." 

He held an indurate selection, of a swarthy 
background, cheerfully relieved by stripes of for- 
est green, toward the Captain. Captain Billers 
regarded blankly the stuck ball of enmarbled 
sweetness on the end of the stick. 

"Gawd, Downing," he said, "I ain't no Afr'can 
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cat, nor no Floridy crocodile. I ain't got no 
teeth fitten to crack that." 

"Say, don't ye know nothin' 'bout candy, you 
cussin' old mariner?" said Downing, with an 
undertone of sincere affection. "Them ain't to 
crack; they're to suck. Hoi' onto the stick an' 
suck 'er. Yourn's licorish— -only now an' then 
one o' them.'' 

"I don't know what she's composed on," said 
Captain Billers, again withdrawing discreetly 
from the formidable offering still extended to- 
ward him by Downing, "but I ain't go'n' to tackle 
her. No, sir, not by Judis 'Scarriut. No 
use pressin' me. Downing, thank ye jest the 



same." 



But suddenly Captain Billers realized some- 
thing: he had sworn — awfully — ^both ways. And 
before ladies, beautiful and refined — strangers. 
He seemed to hear his wife calling from the dis- 
tance; he seemed to see her face, full of conster- 
nation, sorrow, and rebuke. His countenance 
fell, his arms drooped limply at his side, his 
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tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. He had 
turned his back, and his ears proclaimed aloud 
his consuming mortification. 

"Wal, I better be goin\" he said at last, his 
back still turned, his ears brighdy aflame. 

"Set down, Cap'n," Downing commanded, in 
clarion tones of unreproachful good fellowship; 
"how's yer boat comin' on?" 

"Fair," said Captain Billers, sinking down 
again under the spell of Downing's joyful vehe- 
mence. "I've been caulkin' of 'er, an' makin' 
'er tight." 

"So Henty told me. He was over from your 
part o' the shore las' night. Goin' coddin'?" 

"Maybe." 

"Say, the' was a time, Cap'n Billers, when you 
went more'n coddin\ a blame sight. I reckon 
you've set your sails whar none of us has ever 
b'en. Father's proud to talk on ye : he says ye've 
sailed as fur an' free as any pirut 't ever ripped 
up the ocean with their prows, he says." 

"Wal, I don' know's I can deny it," said Cap- 
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tain Billers mildly: unconsciously he turned, his 
rough, kind profile kindled with memory. 

"An' ev'body says you take better care o' yer 
wife 'n any other man 'round Tyne Valley. Sort 
o' pet her, you do, Cap'n." 

The grave profile smiled. "Wal, she's consid- 
'rable younger'n I be." 

"Heard you was goin' to let her have another 
trip to see her folks this summer?" 

"Sure. She's goin'." 

"Think ye can fix her trunk up so's to stand 
the baggage smashin'?" 

Innocent Captain Billers rose to the bait. It 
was a story Downing loved to hear, and he held 
his dwindled sphere of peppermint in temporary 
suspense in order to listen more intently. 

"Don' know, I'm sure, Downing. Goin' to 
try. Las' time Viney went b' rail to Kittery 
Point I went an' got forty fathom o' half-inch 
manilla rope — ^yes, sir — an' me an' Jim got Vi- 
ney's trunk out into the back yard whar we could 
swing clear. Viney had it all packed. An' Jim 
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an* me stretched that forty fathom o' half-inch 
maniUa till she sung like a fiddle — ^yes, sir — then 
we wownd it round that trunk, an' hev it with 
a handspike every turn, an' tied *er up in knots 
't 'd hold ag'in' the cant o' a Cape shore squall — 
yes, sir. An* we seen Viney aboard her train, 
an* seen the trunk h'isted up into the baggage car, 
safe an' sound as a whistle; an* only one change 
o' cars to Kittery Point — ^yes, sir — an' when Vi- 
ney got to Kittery Point that thar* trunk was 
smashed to hell." 

The echo of that direful finale clamored worst 
of all in Captain Billers' own ears. Again he 
realized what he had done. 

**Wal, I got to be goin'," he said hopelessly, 
rising with hung head; and, too despairing to rec- 
ognize the propriety of any other formality or 
leave-taking, he bent his long stride toward his 
wagon. 

Downing, with his clear, loving eyes fixed on 
the universe, and especially on the Tyne Valley 
highway, sucked, and waited for another victim. 
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CHAPTER V 

MARTIN put on his best suit, and ap- 
peared at the family table at sup- 
per time. Possibly it was a pa- 
thetic wish to show that he possessed something 
besides rags. For he changed back into his old 
clothes before he did the evening chores about 
the place. 

He not only shaved and dressed himself and 
appeared at supper: through a sympathetic man- 
ner which Bertha had, and which nothing earthly 
had yet been able to resist, he lapsed into the 
tale of his blighted farm ambitions; at first with 
bitter brevity, but, led on by Bertha's encourag- 
ing giggles, for even the saddest heart will yield 
at least to the imputation of being a wit, he ex- 
panded into the detailed account of many and 
many a misadventure. 

"Bertha," said Geraldine, "perhaps Mr. 
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Palmer does not see these things in the humorous 
light that you do." 

''I am glad to have them put in a humorous 
light," asserted Martin. "I am glad to see them 
wearing any complexion except that of Egyptian 
darkness." 

Miss Palmer, happy at the sudden blooming 
out of her brother, testified to the neatness of his 
speech by joining Bertha in another laugh. They 
were both plump and hearty, and occasionally 
their feet stretched out to a sympathetic commu- 
nion under the table. 

But it was toward Geraldine that Martin's 
near-sighted eyes looked with incipient adora- 
tion. Always Geraldine. Bertha was used to 
that. She did not mind. She herself loved Ger- 
aldine. So did every one who gazed upon her. 
Geraldine was accustomed to adoration, from 
the first look of pleasure, and even hope, to the 
last phase of despair. The intermediate stages 
were an old story to her, and she bore herself 
well through all, entertaining sincere regret for 
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the plight of any over-sanguine being who should 
actually aspire to her. 

"Have you availed yourself of the suggestions 
of the best textbooks on the subject?" Geraldine 
asked. 

The temptation, between Miss Russ and Miss 
Palmer, to entertain a little foot pressure beneath 
the board was too strong to be resisted. 

"Oh, I have not had any time to read since 
I got into this maelstrom,*' Martin replied 
wearily. 

"Method — ^just an indefatigable adherence to 
method will accomplish astonishing results," said 
the lady. 

The foot pressure beneath the table grew 
warmer. 

Martin gazed somewhat blankly at the lofty 
and intelligent countenance of the beautiful one. 

"I am afraid I haven't any left," he sighed. 
"No, I haven't any method." 

Bertha's heart was touched. "When things 
run away," she said, in her cheerful, elastic voice, 
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"all the method you can have is to chase after 
them; and when your incubators yield up — or 
down — dead chicks by the peck, all the method 
you can have is to gather them up, and start 
fresh on some other kind of a kerflummox. I 
know, for we were farmers at home in my girl- 
hood days; and we hadn't the knadc of it, either. 
We simply clung to life by gleaning enough corn 
and potatoes off the place to enable us to work 
from cockcrow to evensong — for nothing. We 
had not the knack. Some have. We had not. 
When we started in to do some other kind of 
work we found ourselves to be both ordinarily 
intelligent and successful.'' 

Martin's eyes rested upon her, but she was 
not looking at him. She was studying the de- 
lightful composition of the lobster salad on her 
plate. She and Geraldine were eating lobster 
salad at night, and thriving in defiance of all past 
method. 

Martin's eyes reverted from Bertha's rosy face 
back to the aesthetic countenance of Miss Keevey* 
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"I," said she, **should devote myself to apples. 
I have a distant relative engaged in apple culture ; 
and the man is worth, I believe, at least one hun- 
dred thousand dollars/' 

"We have spent so much of what we had al- 
ready, we should starve, I am afraid, while the 
trees were growing," said Miss Palmer. 

"Did your distant relative make all that money 
in apple culture?" Bertha asked innocently. 

Miss Keevey*s glorious eyes, comprehending a 
wide universe of serious method, took in her 
lightsome friend incidentally. 

"Certainly not," she replied, with just a touch 
of hauteur, "he inherited a competence." 

There was a desperate intermingling beneath 
the board of the feet of the two less gifted ladies. 

But Martin did not see. "What method would 
you suggest?" he asked Geraldine earnestly, as 
they rose from table, following her for a moment 
into the drawing room. 

"I think success can only be obtained by fol- 
lowing method in all avenues of experiment," 
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she replied. And what she said was so convinc- 
ing that the heart of the poor man, so long shut 
off from general social intercourse, sank the 
more deeply within him. 
^ He helped his sister do the dishes, then donned 

his scavenger outfit and did the outside chores. 
When he came back Miss Palmer was mixing 
bread. His face was intensely thoughtful, and 
his sister smiled up at him. "The handsome one 
is a sort of fool. Mart," she said. 

"You don't understand that woman," said 
Martin. His manner was gentle enough, but 
very grave. It showed plainly that he consid- 
ered Geraldine's nature to be of the unfathom- 
able variety, and that Martin Palmer alone had 
discovered the key to its bewildering and attrac- 
tive depths. 

Miss Palmer saw that Martin was In for still 
another experience, of a painfully new order. 
Time alone could open his eyes; and then she 
would help him bear it as she had helped him 
heroically in all things else. 
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**I think the other one is beautiful," she said, 
however. 

"Whatl" said Martin; "that festive chub!" 

The ladies did not see Martin at breakfast, 
nor at the midday meal; he was too busy, but 
now regularly at supper he appeared, shaven and 
dressed, and with something actually of an eager 
air of enjoying the conversation and the reminis- 
cences which it brought up of the oiled ways of 
life once more. 

"Well, I am expecting another boarder," said 
Miss Palmer, with the manner of one gracefully 
resigned to all emergencies. 

Geraldine looked up nervously. 

"He is just a homely body like ourselves, an 
old friend; he helps Martin with the work. He 
won't be in your way in the least," she added. 
"And the chicken work is getting so heavy for me 
at this season I have sent for Estrada to put in 
a hand at the housework." 

"That is good," said Bertha. "Estrada! 
Doth a name like that go out to housework?" 
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"She is the only helper obtainable anywhere. 
I have had her before in the season. She lives 
with a wild man — ^her husband — over somewhere 
on the water side. She calls herself an 'Irish 
cook/ and apparently there is every sort of blood 
in her composition except that of Erin, and she 
dabbles in every sort of housework except cook- 
ing. But to be an Irish cook is her desire, so I 
respect her prejudices and ambitions, and nomi- 
nate her according to her chosen calling." 

At their first opportunity of private speech, 
Geraldine said to Bertha, "Perhaps we would bet- 
ter be going away, now." 

"Oh, let's stay until the new ones come," 
pleaded Bertha. "Everything is so interest- 
mg. 

"Very well, then," replied Geraldine, consent- 
ing to the strange spell which had been for some 
time cast over them both; "we will stay until the 
new ones come." 

Of the *new ones' on the following day, Estrada 
appeared upon the scene before the boarder. 
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Flights of Christian song rendered in an unsanc- 
tified voice, the clamping of crass shoes several 
sizes too large for the wearer, and a jubilant 
handling of pans and kettles, proclaimed the 
forceful personality arrived in the kitchen. 

Geraldine and Bertha were writing letters in 
their own apartment up stairs, when suddenly, 
unheralded even by a knock at the door, Estrada 
entered and seated herself in the most elaborate 
chair she could find for the purpose. 

"Well," she said, "I come up to see ye first 
chance I could get." 

"You are extremely thoughtful," said Geral- 
dine, contemplating her stonily. 

She was tall and thin, she had a voice with a 
thoroughly disciplined Yankee twang, betrayed 
rarely into a wild soft lisp; she had Indian hair, 
Spanish jewels of a low order of brass pendent 
from her ears, and eyes of generous size and 
lustre snatched from the Orient. 

"We heard," said Bertha, tactfully, "that Misa 
Palmer was to have an Irish cook." 
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"Here I be,*' assented Estrada, well pleased, 
and displapng a proud galaxy of African teeth. 
"I ain't a reg'lar hired girl by no means. I 'com- 
modate Miss Palmer. But I sleeps in the hattic 
w'ile I'm here, an' meals separate. Why? Cos 
I wants to — that's why. Anybody got anythin' 
to say?" 

The point was not contested. Estrada drew 
her chair nearer, and glanced sagaciously at the 
closed door. "I'll tell ye who's comin' to-day. 
It's Miss Pammer's beau." 

The shoulders on top of Estrada's attenuated 
frame were wiry, her hands were knotty with 
power ; and this confidence also was accepted with- 
out protest, and Estrada continued: "He's rich; 
he's been a chasin' of Miss Pammer ever sence 
she come down here, but she stays cos she don't 
want to leave poor Mart all by his lonesome. 
See? 'Nother thing, he's got a awful name — 
Johnsirig. But he's a rich dentist, yes, sir, you 
bet; he keeps ten underlinings in his offis, 'sides a 
typer an' boy in buttings ; he's got hunner t'ousan' 
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dollar in th' bank t' New Yawk, yes, sir. Ef I 
wan't married woman, he would n' have to chase 
me long." 

"Oh, but with such teeth as yours, you cer- 
tainly ought to give somebody besides a dentist 
a chance; and you would want to be a little 
coy, anyway — ^you couldn't help it," insinuated 
Bertha, both to keep Geraldine quiet and to pro- 
pitiate the heathen Estrada. "You would run 
just a little, Fm sure?" 

Estrada beamed upon Bertha understandingly. 

"Say," she continued; "there's another rich one, 
that wild man up to Ev'breeze, awful rich, made 
'is money man'factorin' lagger beer, yes, sir, got 
a pile prop'ty down south, tho he don' let on no 
more 'n he can help. I don' like him f'r a cent; 
he's a furrinen I d'spise 'em. I'm plain Irish 
cook mjrself, an' I know where I'm at." 

"It's splendid to be just one nationality, that 
way, and no base admixture," said Bertha wist- 
fully. 

"What'r your 
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Tlain Irish with a strain of English, perhaps, 
or Scotch " 

"Lord pity ye," said Estrada. "What's her?" 
She nodded unhopefuUy toward Geraldine. 

"Icelander," Bertha interposed hastily. "You 
wouldn't think it, would you? She's so dark." 

"I knowed she was some queer breed," said 
Estrada, rising; "good lookin' though," she 
added, her eyes fixed graciously upon some gew- 
gaw which Geraldine was wearing. "Wal, I got 
to go t* my work. Ef you miss anything jest 
let me know. Don't go to Miss Pammer nor no- 
body but me. Ef it's in the world I'll find it 
for ye." 

Bertha had been gazing fascinated at a brooch, 
so recently her own possession, now glittering at 
Estrada's throat. The brooch had cost seventeen 
cents, and had been presented to her last Christ- 
mas by her sister's ten year old heir, a boy whose 
taste in gems time had not yet seduced to subtle 
and greedy values. 

1 have missed a brooch," said Bertha, looking 
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fixedly at the object; for she thought it well to 
take a firm stand at this juncture. 

"Is this it?" said Estrada, dutifully denuding 
herself of the pin and presenting It to Miss Russ. 

"I have no superstition about giving away 
gifts," said Bertha ; "it will make me very happy 
if you will keep the pin, Estrada." 

Estrada's face literally burned with joy. 

"Take this — from an Icelander," said Geral- 
dine, holding out the gewgaw Estrada had so 
palpably admired, "And come here, Estrada," 
for the woman's present endowment by way of 
clothes was distinctly lamentable; "we are the 
same height; this might do you." She took out 
from her wardrobe a complete walking suit of a 
style such as had nevei" touched Estrada's poor 
body before. 

The woman trembled unbelievingly, her cheeks 
glowed, her brilliant eyes grew soft, her tongue 
faltered. 

"Say," said she, "ef any o' your things — ary o* 
you two — is droppin' round after this, 'stead o* 
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wearin' 'em, I'll go put 'em straight on the pin- 
cushion. Ain't I made I" she exulted, hugging 
her reflected possessions before the glass. '*I am 
so, b'gosh." And she left them, lingeringly, back- 
ing through the hall, a weird, far love light in 
her glittering eyes. 

"She's the worst heathen I ever saw," re- 
marked Geraldine composedly. "And I've sailed 
past the isles where they rove naked." 

"It was darling of you to give the poor crea- 
ture that suit, Geraldine," Bertha said. 

"I don't think so. I've never just liked the way 
the skirt hung in the back." 

"I am afraid she took the pin from my pin- 
cushion. Certainly it was not 'dropped,' for I 
have never worn it. I discovered it in the tray 
of my trunk and pinned it to the cushion. But 
she will never steal from us again, that, some- 
how, I know/' 

"There are certain things I shall still keep 
locked in my trunk, however, from force of habit, 
if for no other reason," observed Geraldine. 
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The new boarder came unnoticed; went to work 
with Martin, in his shirt sleeves, hoeing potatoes ; 
lunched with Martin alone in some grateful shade 
of obscurity. But at supper both men appeared 
refreshed in body and in raiment at the family 
table. 

The dentist — if such he was — ^was a handsome 
man, and, like Martin, somber. Martin had near- 
sighted eyes, the dentist had a slight cast in his. 
They were both scared, and in love, and their 
presence was not enlivening. Martin had reached 
a stage of infatuation where Miss Keevey's beau- 
tiful presence acted directly as a stone crusher 
upon his very wits, and the dentist's attitude to- 
ward Miss Palmer was hardly less forlorn. Miss 
Palmer herself, though heroically sprightly, suf- 
fered from an ever recurring battalion of con- 
scious blushes. 

Bertha, who was nothing if not sympathetic, 
steadily relieved the situation by telling easy, 
rambling stories rather to her own disparage- 
ment. Geraldine ate coolly, calmly, untroubled. 
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Presently she fixed her eyes full upon the new- 
comer. If she had heard his murmured name 
when Miss Palmer had introduced him to her, she 
had paid no particular attention, and now she 
said: 

"Did you find traveling by train very dusty to- 
day, Mr. Johnsing?" 

He answered her enquiry with careful courtesy, 
and added, "Johnson, by the way, not Johnsing.'* 

It was Geraldine's turn to blush, and she did 
so violently. Her fine straight nose, in the midst 
of such unwonted color, took on the tenuity of 
actual pain. 

Bertha's foot reached out spasmodically to find 
Miss Palmer's answering touch. If Miss Palmer 
had failed her, she felt that she should have 
shrieked aloud. But Miss Palmer, herself in 
straits, welcomed that exploring member; warmly 
they clung together beneath the table, foot linked 
to foot in an agony of sympathy. 

"Pardon me, Mr. Johnson," said Geraldine. 
"I cannot imagine what I was thinking of." 
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Miss Palmer touched the belli or, rather, she 
was obliged to ring It, and it was in fact a cow 
bell scrubbed at the kitchen sink and appropriated 
foi* the purpose. 

Estrada appeared with a kitten perched pictur- 
esquely upon one shoulder. 

"What's the matter now?" she inquired softly, 
in an unctuous tone consonant with the queenly 
and high-stepping tread which she had assumed 
for the offices of the dining room. 

"Dessert, Estrada." 

"I thought you must be gettin' about ready for 
it," continued Estrada, mincingly gathering up the 
plates. The kitten lifted up an investigating paw 
and tinkled her ear-ring. She employed a spe- 
cially choice expletive In furthering Its correction, 
and the meal continued to be served In state. 

Geraldine and Bertha retired to their apartment 
early, with a gentle motive that the one drawing 
room should be devoted to Miss Palmer and Mr. 
Johnson. And Martin — ^what of him? His tall 
and burly form, well groomed in its best apparel, 
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was distinctly visible In the moonlight sitting dis- 
consolate and alone on a raft by the hen pen. 

Sorrow and mirth fought desperately in the 
bosoms of the two ladies. 

"Oh, Bert," said Geraldlne at last, almost hys- 
terically. 

"Oh, Jerry," gasped Bertha through tears of 
diverse nature. 

"But let's read our letter. It must be from 
the wild man at Everbreeze." 

Geraldlne took from her pocket a letter ad- 
dressed to "The Ladies Boarding at Miss Palm- 
er's," which had been sent by some special mes- 
senger and received while they were at supper. 

"Dear Ladies : 

"You are not aware that there are wild beasts 
so near you ? Nevertheless, I came upon a bear 
while hunting yesterday. My gun broke and we 
engaged In a hand to hand tussle In the course 
of which my leg was also broken, but at this pass 
I killed the bear. The doctor says I shall re- 
cover — ^but am unable to avail myself of the great 
pleasure and privilege of bringing down my violin 
for music with you. 

"Respectfully, 

"Sangstad Lindstrom.'* 
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"What an awful liar," said Geraldine. 

"Not necessarily," objected Behha. "The 
Palmers have told us that there are really danger- 
ous beasts in the forests extending alongside Ever- 
breeze. Downing told us of killing a wildcat 
there one day." 

"I do not believe one word of it. Still, all the 
men are wild," she ruminated. "All the men here 
and hereabouts are wild men. So why shouldn't 
the denizens of the forest be wild?" 

"Well, we know what a good many of the tame 
men back home are, through the dilemma of lots 
of our acquaintances, and even relatives," said 
Bertha melioratively. "Possibly now the wild 
ones are not so bad when you look at it right 
fairly. They may even be an improvement on 
that order, I shouldn't wonder. Personally, I'm 
ready to admit I'd rather have the savage." 

"Bertha !" 

. "You needn't 'Bertha' me in that tone, dear. 
Certainly I'd rather have even a half wholesome 
savage than a wholly corrupt rake." 
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"Possibly you have a leaning toward a wild 
existence yourself, Bertha.'* 

"Nothing hypothetical about it. I know that 
I have. We're not nearly so comfortable here as 
we were at home, but we're having a lots better 
time. Look at how we eat, and walk, and sleep, 
and sympathize with others, and cry, and 
laugh " 

"I am ashamed to think of it," interpolated 
Geraldine. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Ir^HE turkeys have run away. And no 
one has stopped to tell us of seeing 
them anywhere. And Martin and 
Mr. Johnson say the farm work is crying out in a 
frenzy for attention. And I've got to cook." 

"A walk for the sake of walking — ^what is it, 
compared with a walk with a palpitating inter- 
est?" Bertha smiled clearly into Miss Palmer's 
flushed face. "It was wrong of the turkeys to 
run away, but since they have done so it will be 
a mercy and a joy to me to go in search of them." 
"Oh, Miss Russ, you are perfectly lovely, but 
you don't understand. They're as wild as larks, 
or sea mews. Even if you found them — which 
you wouldn't — you could not do a thing toward 
herding them up and bringing them home. You 
might as well try to herd home that flock of crows 
over in the sky yonder." 
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"S-sh 1 Don't say a word. If I am unsuccess- 
ful, never refer to the matter — ^never. I will stop 
at the houses I pass, and ask if theyVe seen them. 
It will be something if I can get on the track of 
them." 

"We are willing to pay any man or boy five 
dollars to bring them home. It means a loss of a 
hundred if we don't find them." 

"Where are you going?" Geraldine, reading 
her morning letters, addressed Bertha, who, in 
old felt hat and gloves, grasping a walking stick, 
bore all the insignia of premeditated travel as 
she swung past. 

"Oh, just a morning stroll." Bertha swung 
on without looking back. 

"Wait a moment, and I'll go with you." This 
was the customary way in which Geraldine joined 
her companion; and Bertha waited. Having con- 
fided to her friend the self-imposed mission 
under which her soul labored^ they chose a di- 
rection which seemed the most feasible one for 
turkeys to follow, in that it lay in the path of all 
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wildness; toward the forest flanking Everbreeze 
at the right, a forest at whose feet the sea tossed 
among mighty ledges. 

They bore off well to the right, disdaining 
Everbreeze. "I will go part way with you," said 
Geraldine, "and no more; for though the wind 
is refreshing the sun is growing very warm, 
and I consider what you are doing as fool- 
ishly quixotic." 

**I desire your company just as long as you 
want to bestow it upon me, dear, and no longer," 
said Bertha cheerfully. "I said I would inquire 
at the houses I passed; but there do not seem to 
be any houses." 

"There is one — 'way over there. I shall call 
that the limit of my travels. I will go that far 
with you, and no more." 

The house was a time-honored one with ample 
proportions as to the ground floor, giving roofed 
vistas into many sheds and mysterious passages; 
and it proved to be the home of Mrs. Dowse 
Fortay. 
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She received them in rather cold wonder, usher- 
ing them at once into a room where the culled 
and garnered elegancies of existence fortified her 
still further in the Briton pride of her demeanor. 

"What a beautiful parlor organ!" cried Bertha, 
gazing at it in bashful awe. "Oh, I never saw so 
handsome a one." 

Geraldine directed toward her friend a look of 
withering disgust; but Mrs. Dowse Fortay's in- 
most soul had been touched. 

"Do you play?" she said, taking Bertha quali- 
tatively to her bosom. 

"Oh, if I only could I But you — ^we have heard 
you — and you said that if ever we came to your 
home we should hear you again." 

"What I said I'll stick to," said Mrs. Dowse 
Fortay, going stanchly to the organ and open- 
ing it. 

Geraldine gritted her teeth and tried to catch 
Bertha's eye; but Bertha's eyes were fixed in a 
mystical rapture upon the ceiling. Mrs. Dowse 
Fortay played and sang in a manner which ex- 
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eluded the memory of all past noises from their 
behammered senses. 

Children of a noble breed, and of a number to 
satisfy any Rooseveltian edict ever issued, began 
to gather on the threshold, in the background, 
and presently over the dividing line into the 
sacred precincts of the best room itself. 

Mrs. Dowse turned. "You take yourselves 
out of here, every last mother's son of you," she 
said. "Your memories must 'a slipped a cog, just 
about washin'-up time." 

The beautiful creatures had been "brought up 
to mind," and they minded instantly. 

"What perfectly charming children 1" said 
Geraldine, more in gratitude that the music had 
ceased, than from any desire to be agreeable. 
"Are they all yours?" 

"Dowse and I have never heard anything to 
the contrary," said Mrs. Dowse, bridling chastely. 

"This is a very informal time to call," said 
Geraldine, taking the opportunity to rise, "and we 
owe you an apology." 
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"I c'n stand it if you can," the lady answered 
in frank mitigation of their offense, and with an 
ear cocked kitchenward for any signs of disaster 
among her interrupted household vocations. 

"Oh, by the way," said Bertha, herself rising, 
"have you seen anything of the Palmers' turkeys, 
Mrs. Fortay?" 

Mrs. Dowse tilted her head and swallowed 
hard; but Truth was a veteran whom she had 
never disclaimed. "Yes, I have, and I'll tell you; 
they're over to that wild man's, over to Ever- 
breeze. I seen 'em streakin' in there — and they've 
never come streakin' out. There — ^that's all I'm 
goin' to say; for I don't propose to have no 
quarrel with that frowzy-headed lunatic over 
there. He can play the fiddle," she added, as 
she showed them majestically through the door. 
"Dowse says he plays better'n folks 't 's still got 
their regular wits. But men are always crazy 
over a mess o' squawlin' catgut. Dowse'll leave 
that 'cathdral toned' organ in there any minute, 
an' go out an' set on the saw horse by the hour 
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on the chance o' ketchin' a squeal or two off 
that man's fiddle when the wind's right to bring 
it." 

Bertha and Geraldine held a colloquy outside> 
far enough away from Mrs. Dowse's house to 
feel that they were no further encumbrance upon 
her activities. The result of which was that 
Geraldine started with great dignity for home» 
having uttered these parting words : "He may kill 
you 1" 

"Well," said Bertha, "if my time has come, it 
has come. But I am going to see what I can do 
about getting back the poor^Palmers' turkeys." 

Bertha now made a bee line straight for Ever- 
breeze. In a huge easy chair outside his door sat 
the wild man, one bandaged foot resting on a 
bench. His hair had been cut, he wore a neat 
civilian suit of clothes, his smile was wan and 
reasonable. 

"How do you do?" said Bertha, rather breath- 
lessly. "Have you seen the Palmers' turkeys?'* 

"To my sorrow, yes." 
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^'Those turkeys mean a hundred dollars to 
them." 

He struggled to rise, but groaned and motioned 
her to another bench unhampered by his per- 
son. 

"Yea, turkeys are very scarce and high," he ad- 
mitted. 

Bertha accepted the bench, for she was down- 
right weary, but her energetic person still bristled 
with a gladiator's courage. 

"Of course, you mean to restore them?" 

"No." 

"Whatl" Bertha leaned forward, grasping 
her stick tensely. 

"You would not belabor a wounded man?" he 
smiled sadly upon her. "I cannot restore them, 
for they are already restored. I sent Cotter 
down with them crated, several hours ago, two 
horses, and our best makeshift for a dray. You 
came across the fields. If you had come by the 
road, you would have met them probably just 
about the time you left home." 
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Bertha collapsed into a condition of ever be- 
setting mirth. 

"I would rather see you laugh," he said 
solemnly, **than see the sun rise." 

"Thank you. But I'm afraid it is not com- 
pensation enough for my having thought you 
meant to keep the turkeys." 

"Yes, it absolves you even of that crime; for 
you do not know me." 

Bertha contemplated his enswathed foot with 
a speculation in which pathos now played its 
womanly part. "Was it really a bear?" 

"No; it was really those damn turkeys. Par- 
don me." 

"Perhaps you have cause," she murmured 
faintly; "how did they do it?" 

"With Cotter's help I tried to crate them, and 
at last succeeded. For their greater safety dur- 
ing the night, for it was too late to send them 
home, we tried to move the loaded crate into the 
barn. Cotter accidentally let drop his end of it, 
and the whole menagerie caught my foot as it 
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fell, one projecting rusty nail particularly worked 
me woe. However, I am mending." 

"When the whole business was so — good of 
you, I do not see why you got up that cock and 
bull story about a bear." 

"I was in great pain, and the bear permitted 
extreme brevity; and the bear was romantic. I'm 
a romantic cuss." 

His wild-lit blue eyes proclaimed in seriousness 
what his tongue announced so slightingly. Those 
eyes in his big masculine head made Bertha think 
of violets by a rugged woodside, incongruous, and 
yet, according to nature, congruous enough. 

"Well, I think you were ever so kind," said 
Bertha. "And I thank you for the Palmers. I 
know that they will thank you themselves. I 
must be going home." 

Lindstrom looked as though he were about to 
weep. "Please don't," he said. "It's such fun 
talking with you. I don't see any one but Cotter. 
Well, yes, I've had two calls from the doctor, but 
there was no mental stimulus about those — none." 
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Without taking his eyes from her, his hand 
groped for the violin at his side. He lifted it, 
smiled at her, and began to play. 

She resumed her place on the bench; and 
whether it was time for her to go home or not, 
became a matter of forgotten import to Bertha 
Russ; who, though she had heard far-famed per- 
formers, had never before listened to just the 
quality of music which issued from Sangstad 
Lindstrom's violin, there on the mountain top, 
with the sea calling to them from below the dark 
firs. It was the touch of a free and wilful spirit 
who has not learned by any earthly rote. It 
had the power of creation itself. And the man's 
pride and heart had been broken, once upon a 
time ; so there was that in the music, too. 

"Play for me — " Bertha mentioned one after 
another the things she most loved, and he played. 
And whether it was time for her to go home or 
not became still more a matter relegated to the 
insignificant past. 

Moreover, the sea called to them, and vast 
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clouds gathered on the horizon that had been 
molten with heat all day. The clouds were only 
beautifuli the sweeping win(l was a joy; the moan 
of the sea, the thunder in the clouds, thei darting 
lightning flashes — ^nothing was fearful; all was 
beautiful. 

"A thunder storm," he said. "I wonder if you 
will help me into the sun parlor." 

She found the crutch Cotter had improvised 
for him, and Ke led the way into a glass room, 
which, from its bold and wind-tormented out- 
look, took to itself the form of some vehicle 
bearing them through sublime space — ^through 
black sky, and rain, writhing tree branches, 
over awful ledges even, and the foam of the 
wild sea. 

"Sun," gasped Bertha, "seems to be about the 
only element that you don^t have here." 

He turned from the storm, and looked at her. 

"I have the sun," he said. 

She disdained that utterance calmly. "Why do 
you call this a *sun parlor' ?" she said. 
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''Because it yearns so for that benign being de- 
nied to it." 

"That is not good sense." 

**yo« have not good sense, Lady. You would 
not be so lovely if you had. You have something 
better — inspiration. Your friend, the one usually 
with you, she has good sense, always, I should 
say, but she has not the inspiration. My wife 
had good sense ; but when the hour came when she 
might have been divine enough to conquer, she 
had not the inspiration — ^no, no." It seemed not 
to matter so much what they said, for so black 
raged the storm, it appeared as though the end 
of all things had come, and they two-— detached 
souls — were flying, side by side, over the void. 

"Look," he said, taking a paper from an inner 
pocket and opening it before her. "She has ob- 
tained a decree of divorce from me on the ground 
of desertion and non-support. Why, she ran 
away from me, literally, to suit her sudden fancy 
for another. And I have sought her — sought 
her — thinking she might yet redeem herself. And 
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I have sought him, thinking to kill him in the 
end. There is a great and just law on earth, 
verily 1 Ugh — ^what a travesty of law! We are 
well away from the world, you and I, are we 
not?" 

He spoke as soul to soul, loftily; "Tom do 
not think me mad," he said, and did not look at 
her, but gazed out into the tempest with as sane 
and kind a smile as ever illumined a man's face. 

"No, I do not think you mad," said Bertha. 

"There is one thing greater than a man's na- 
ture," he said, still looking out; "it is when a 
woman creates. A man's nature is crude, 
imaginative, retaining its childishness; he tries 
more worlds than one ; he throws gallantly, reck- 
lessly, all, upon a chance. A woman walks stealth- 
ily according to her desires; but when — as so 
rarely— a woman is great I adore her, as I adore 
God himself." 

"From the other side of your house," gasped 
Bertha again, the glory of the tempest catching 
her breath, "one would never dream that you pos- 
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sessed an eyrie like this. It is ducal, regal. 
Towers, bastions by the sea, they look like the 
ruins of stupendous castles; caves where the 
waters boom like artillery, only infinitely grander. 
See the waves cover the rocks as I believe they 
never have done before. Heavens, what surge!" 

"And look yonder," he pointed, from mountain 
to mountain. "The thunder of old 'Herric'n' 
calls to ^Wildcat,' and sends its signals of forked 
lightning — see. And 'Wildcat' thunders back to 
*Herric'n,' and signals again 1 We do not mind 
being away from the world, you and I, do we?" 

He did not touch her, he did not look at her. 
But a child at her knee might have carried In his 
eyes just such a measure of implicit faith as lit 
the eyes of the huge being before her. 

"I am not afraid," she said, "no." 

''You, afraid?" 

"Why, yes, I might easily be afraid." 

"You can afford to say so. You are that 
woman of whom I was speaking. Very well I 
know that you are not afraid." ^'^'' 
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"Am I that woman of whom you were speak- 
ing?'* A saving tremor of sanity and mirth crept 
into her voice. "This is a scene to fill one with 
grandly exaggerative tendencies. But, seriously, 
I have to thank you for showing me the sublim- 
est view it was ever my privilege to enjoy; and 
for the sweetest music, too." 

A flood of rain swept in through a suddenly 
wind shattered portion of the roof where they 
sat. 

"More sun coming into the *sun parlorM" — 
her low musical laugh prevailed in spite of her 
drenched hat and dripping hair. 

"More sun. Ever more and more sunl" he 
rejoined, his happy faith wide in his eyes. "We 
shall have sun enough. And a mended roof — all 
things can be mended. I believed not that, once. 
Now I know that all things can be made strong 
again, and whole. Now, I know." 

"Well, that is very good knowledge to 
have," said Bertha gravely. "I believe that. 



too." 
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"Listen," he said, still looking out into the 
open. He made as though he would have started 
to his feet, sighed with the sharp pain which re- 
minded him of his wound, and sank down again 
with a face untroubled, unabated in its clear ex- 
citement. "Listen, Bertha Russ — now listen to 
me. If, yonder, were a boat, and the storm had 
died down, and the path led clear over those 

ledges by a way that I know ; and the boat waited 
to take us to many lands, beneath many skies, 

among many strange peoples — ^would you trust 

me to guide that boat; would you step into that 

boat with me?" 

She dared look at him, for his gaze was set, 
smiling, far away from her. 

"Wait, if you please ; and do not answer as you 
think you should answer, nor as the companion 
who is so much with you would say you should 
answer, nor as all the people 'round about listen- 
ing to what you might say would expect you to 
answer. But tell me, from your heart and soul, 
for I would never remind you of it if you wished 
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me never to remind you, tell me ; would you step 
into that boat with me ?" 

"We are like children playing," she said, "play- 
ing with words, with emotions. We may easily 
be forgiven, for this is a wild, strange world 
shown us. I am very sure that we are forgiven. 
The storm is dying down, and I must be on my 
way home." 

She glanced again safely at his face, which kept 
its bold and glowing vision averted from her own. 

"Ah, you have not told me," he sighed, in his 
rhapsody apart with the tremendous powers of 
the universe. "Yet I know that you trust me." 

"It is a game," laughed Bertha readily, "in 
which we may imagine what we will. But now 
the clouds are breaking, and the sun is struggling 
through, and I must go." 

"Yes," he said, at once. "They have sent for 
you. I heard wheels driven into the shed but a 
moment ago. I am sorry that I cannot escort you, 
but it is as well. When my foot bears me I shall 
bring down the violin, as you once commanded 
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me. Pardon me, I cannot rise alone. Good-by." 

She held out her hand. He bowed his head 
over it, holding it but an instant, coldly, deli- 
cately. But his eyes met hers, full, unembar- 
rassed, and splendid with faith. 

"You have not told me." 

"Oh, the boat? I am afraid that I should," 
she laughed inconsequentially in parting, "in this 
uncanny atmosphere. But the play is over, and 
you were never to remind me." 

"I shall never remind you," he smiled, with an 
unimpaired glory in his eyes. 

Bertha took her way down the steps leading 
from the exterior of the sun parlor, and stepped 
lightly through the grass to the other quarter of 
the house, where stood Downing Dadmun ham- 
mering patiently at the door. 

He started as he saw her. "I thought it was 
the other one," he exclaimed. "They been mak- 
in' the greatest hell t' larrup down to Palmer's, 
ringin' the telephone for a team, an' said one o' 
ye had come up here t' make him give up the tur- 
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keys, an' the turkeys had come, but they was 
afraid somethin' had happened to her. Gosh, if 
I didn't get a sail on. Say, where'd you come 
from?" 

"From a sun parlor," replied Bertha simply, 
with such self-possession and grace that Down- 
ing wavered incontinently for an instant in his al- 
legiance to the 'other one.* 

"Did ye see him? Was he stiff about them tur- 
keys?" 

"Yes, stiff from an accident he met with in 
crating them to send them home before ever I ap- 
peared on the scene." 

"Say, it's just the way mother says. Mother 
says folks are better'n folks make 'em out to be. 
He ain't really no candidate for the bug house, 
neither, is he?" 

"As far from it as you or I." 

"Treated ye like a lady?" 

"Like a goddess from heaven." 

"Gosh! ,Ye see, he don't see many women 
folks. Has he ever seen her?*^ 
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"Miss Keevey? Yes." 

"What'd he say about her?" 

"Nothing. He was so taken up with me." 

Jealousy through his mental vision of the *other 
one/ relief, wonder, incredulity, all played openly 
upon Downing's countenance. 

"I'll back out m' team," he said, moving to- 
ward the shed. 

"Is it the colt?" 

"Land sakes, no. I thought 'twas her up here, 
ye see." 

"Oh, Downing," said Bertha, with sad and 
tender reproach, "it seems as though you wouldn't 
mind breaking my neck." 

"Now, look here," he admonished her, from 
an honest and stricken conscience ; "don't you feel 
that way. I like you, too. Sure, I do." 

He backed out from the shed a creation in 
horse flesh calculated to inspire the most enfeebled 
adventurer with a sense of unbounded safety. 
But there, too, was the rakish top buggy, indica- 
tive of Sabbath days and sentimental high em- 
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prise. Downing very gallantly assisted Bertha to 
mount, and then took his place beside her, gather- 
ing up the reins. 

"Giddup — ^yer hat looks as though ye'd been 
in swimmin'," he said, bending an indulgent fa- 
therly smile upon her. 

"The wind and rain broke through the roof of 
the sun parlor, where I took refuge. No, Down- 
ing, I don't go in swimming with a hat of which 
the roses alone cost sixty-seven and three-fourths 
cents apiece." 

** Mother says she don't believe in stickin' them 
perishable things onto her headgear. She says 
when she goes outdoors she wants jest plain hatJ^ 

"Why don't you bring your mother over to see 
us?" 

"She hates s'ciety like p'ison. Don' know's I 
blame her — g^ddup. It's dreadful false an' arti- 
fishfuL Now, I like to be settin' jest alongside 
one like you, like we be now. That suits me down 
t' the ground." 

Downing's arm stole up along the back of the 
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seat. It did not embrace Bertha, but It expressed 
fully a yearning kindness, for having seemed to 
treat her with any depreciation, and a noble readi- 
ness to display the spirit of atonement. 

Finally his fatherly hand took a curve over her 
shoulder, and the appointed soul and mission of 
the top buggy was complete. Bertha could hardly 
believe her senses. She, the irreproachable spin- 
ster, after spending an unspeakable hour, too, 
with the strange lord of the sun parlor — to be 
seen approaching the Palmers' house— -as they 
now were, tenderly encircled by the arm of Down- 
ing Dadmun. 

"I understand your motive, Downing," she 
said gently, "in trying to make the seat more com- 
fortable for me; but, really, it is more comfor- 
table without your arm. Thank you, so much," as 
he withdrew that stalwart support. "You have 
a very kind heart. Downing." 

"I do' know 's it 's so awful kind," said Down- 
ing simply; "but it's an awful lovin' heart, I c'n 
tell you that." 
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GERALDINE received her friend in a 
manner altogether distrait and strange, 
and bore her away as soon as possible 
from the family, who had gathered gratefully 
and anxiously at the door to welcome her. 

"Bertha," she said, with a tensely mysterious 
air, closing the doors of their apartment, "what 
do you think?" 

"Nothing," said Bertha, taking off her disabled 
hat. "I am perishing with hunger. Isn't supper 
ready?" 

"We have had ours. They are getting you a 
warm one. But, oh. Bertha, how can you think 
of supper?*^ 

"Why, I can't think of anything else, natur- 
ally," said Bertha, aggrieved. "Remember, you 
have had yours." 
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**I scarcely tasted it. I could not tell you of 
what It consisted." 

"Why, what's up?" 

"You and I might never have met again." 

"Well, dear, there's that contingency every 
hour of our lives. But I should always believe 
that we should meet again — somewhere." 

"Was he nasty about giving up the turkeys, 
Bertha?" 

"No; he had sent them home before I got 
there." 

"Did he — did he act thoroughly the part of a 
gentleman?" 

"Not a blot on his 'scutcheon, Jerry." 

"Say that word again," cried Geraldine; "say 
* Jerry' again. It steadies me; it brings me back 
to my poise. You are not the only one who has 
had experiences, Bertha." 

Geraldine stepped impressively to her. ward- 
robe, and brought out a red parasol, shattered of 
rib, its silk streaming in evil tatters. Bertha rec- 
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ognized it as the once proud accompaniment of 
their morning^s walk. 

"Did you meet up with a bear?" she gasped. 

"No, something worse — an animal." 

"But a bear Is an animal, Jerry." 

"This is not the time for any cheap display of 
pedantry, Bertha. What I met was specifically 
and generlcally an animal. In the field, just over 
that stone wall, adjacent to the Palmers' farm," 
she had been waving nervously at her side the 
downtrodden trophy of the chase — ^the remnants 
of the red parasol — suddenly she lifted It, a seri- 
ousness greater than that of the ancient Hebrews 
and Assyrians Investing her words and her coun- 
tenance with an awful Import; "Bertha, but for 
Martin Palmer this might have been //'' 

Bertha gazed at the tenuous straggling wreck 
of a parasol and turned becomingly pale. "Oh, 
you poor darling I" 

"Yes, this might have been //" 

Bertha had long since forgotten her hunger. 
She now waited, open-mouthed, devouring from 
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the lips of her friend far other pabulum than that 
which feeds the body. 

"He was not there when you and I went 
through the field in the morning, but when I re- 
turned alone he had wandered In there. I had 
my parasol raised as I suddenly came upon the 
creature unawares. He lifted his head — saw me 
— came toward me ; I screamed, dropped the par- 
asol, ran for the stone wall " 

"And made It. Oh, thank heaven I" 

"Walt. He tore my parasol to fragments, as 
you see, tossed It, trampled upon It, then, seeing 
my flying form, he pursued me. Meanwhile, 
Martin Palmer had heard my screams. He and 
Mr. Johnsing — I mean, Johnson — armed with 
huge Iron-pronged forks, came running, leaped 
the wall: while they batded with him I had 
time to reach the wall, climb it, and drop 
over to the other side, falling upon sharp, jagged 
stones." 

She revealed to Bertha the really pathetic 
bruises which blackened her legs and arms. 
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"Then I fainted." 

"Who wouldn't, dear!" 

"Wait." Geraldine let drop the parasol, drew 
a chair dose to her friend and looked into her 
eyes with her own, which were indeed strangely 
hypnotic with beauty and light. She spoke in the 
lowest whispers. 

"We must go home. Bertha. When I opened 
my eyes Martin Palmer was kneeling beside me. 
His face was the color of chalk. His eyes — as I 
opened mine, he said " 

"What?" Bertha whispered back, in the pause 
which followed. 

"He said: *0h, thank God— dearest/' '' Ger- 
aldine's breath almost died in her body. "We 
must go home, Bertha. Do not you think that 
we should go home?" 

Bertha looked suddenly blank at the prospect. 
"What became of Mr. Johnson?" she parried. 

"Why, certainly you saw him at the door with 
the others when you came home." 

"He must have kept on pitchforking the ani- 
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mal while Martin ran to your assistance. Con- 
siderable sand there, too." 

"Martin Palmer was the first upon the scene. 
Martin Palmer first met the brute face to face 
and held him at bay while I escaped. Did you 
observe how pale he looked when you arrived 
this evening, Bertha?" 

"No — I mean yes; yes, of course. Ghastly. 
Poor, poor fellow!" 

A certain complacency dwelt upon Geraldine's 
face. 

"He is really very high in station," supple- 
mented Bertha; "in intellectual position and fam- 
ily, and all the best things." 

"It is time that you and I should be going 
home, I think. Bertha," said Geraldine loftily, 
catching a sigh in her teeth as the ache in her 
damaged limbs asserted itself strongly. Bertha 
had never seen Geraldine endure real pain be- 
fore ; and the manner in which she now rose and 
limped across the room to procure the liniment 
bottle, stopping a moment to lean against a door 
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panel, her white hands seeking out for its sup- 
port, touched Bertha as heroic 

"You darling thing !'* she said. "Let me apply 
that for you, dear/' 

The way, particularly, in which Geraldine bore 
the smart appeared even more worshipful. 

"I have thought, sometimes,*' said the fair 
one, dreamily, as she reclined among the cush- 
ions of her chair, "that — ^possibly — ^you and I 
have considered ourselves old before our time, 
Bertha." 

"I shouldn't wonder," responded Bertha, by 
no means meeting her friend's look as frankly as 
she had been wont to do. "There may be some- 
thing in what you say, dear. Indeed, it's my 
opinion," she added firmly, rousing herself as* 
from some unnatural lethargy, "that our times 
are just beginning." 

"Why, what do you mean ? We must not take 
these things seriously," said Geraldine, with patri- 
archal gravity: "that is very sure." 

"What do you mean?" Bertha eyed her with- 
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out flinching. ''A man falls hopelessly in love 
with you, as others have done, risks his life for 
you — ^which few do ; and in the reaction from his 
fear and despair murmurs 'dearest' when he be- 
holds you safe and living. And all that must not 
even be considered seriously? Why, you little 
cold-hearted, selfish, insensate " 

The door opened unceremoniously, and Es- 
trada came in. 

"Miss Palmer says for that pore angel," said 
she, tenderly indicating Bertha with outstretched 
forefinger, "to come down an' have some supper. 
An' it ain't goin' to be no lettice sellad, neither, 
nor no other old cold mess o' gawm. It's goin' 
to be a whack out o' the rump o' a critter, siz- 
zlin' hot, fit f'r a woman 't can streak off an' 
corral home a drove o' wild birds big as cows." 

"But, Estrada " 

"You ain't afear'd o' man nor devil. Miss 
Rusk; an' I knew it when I first lit eyes on ye. 
An' I don't blame Miss Pammer f'r speakin' up 
to her brother the way she done when them tur- 
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keys come home. Turty good, I think,' says she, 
*f'r a festive chub.' " 

"Estrada, you can never make me believe that 
Miss Palmer called me a festive chub." 

"No, she never done so, but her smarty o' a 
brother did; an' she was givin' it back to him, an' 
a sorrier lookin' sheep I never seen." 

"Mr. Palmer was hurt, Estrada," interposed 
Geraldine. "He was thrown to the ground once 
in the encounter, and his side injured." 

"It's somethin' deeper'n his sides 't ails Mart 
Pammer." Estrada's own glorious eyes rested 
upon Geraldine, and were not affrighted by the 
lady's dignity. "But Miss Pammer says f'r you 
to come right down, Miss Rusk." 

"Surely, you will brush your hair first, Bertha," 
said Geraldine. "It looks insane." 

Bertha strolled to the glass, and stood before 
it in deep enjoyment, in which idle vanity had no 
part. 

"A 'festive chub,' " she murmured. "And 
thou, oh, thou stick, Geraldine, I have been stand- 
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ing up for him." She thrust out an arm, oratori- 
cally, dramatically. 

"Well, Bert, you are festive, whatever hap- 
pens. He did not mean any harm. He considers 
you 'great' He told me so." 

"Under those circumstances I will go down to 
supper." Geraldine limped beautifully down 
also ; and the whole family gathered, at first apol- 
ogetically, tentatively : but, as Bertha begged them 
to linger they also took their places about the 
board, for the hour was full of excitement and 
mutual yearning to interchange data of the day's 
remarkable events. 

"Estrada suggested your supper," said Miss 
Palmer. "Do you miss the salad ? She said you 
were not to be treated to any *old cold mess of 
gawm.' " 

"But my adventure seems so tame compared 
with what you have experienced here. Why 
should I be considered a candidate for red beef 
and onions while you, I conclude, have supped on 
the more aesthetic nutriment implied in gawm?" 
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Martin Palmer looked with especial and par- 
ticular admiration at Bertha. It was forced, but 
it lifted him from the sodden state of despised 
and hopeless love. 

"We divine your potentialities, you see," he 
replied brightly, "which transcend any of our poor 
endeavors." 

Mr. Johnson looked dumbly at Martin, not 
realizing how he could so readily throw off the 
panoply of sentimental woe which hung over 
them both. The whole point of the matter was 
that Martin divined by some instinct, as well as 
by the peculiarly amused and gracious light in 
Bertha's eyes, that she had been informed of the 
recent encomium he had passed upon her; and he 
was ashamed and on his mettle both at the same 
time. 

"We instinctively guess your potentialities, you 
see," he repeated, with a courtesy become sud- 
denly persistent in its unctuousness. 

"I am glad that you are waking up," responded 
Bertha, as one who sucks in flattery with eager 
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relish; "you have seemed to me rather obtuse on 
that point hitherto." 

Martin had never *flirted\ He had always 
considered it beneath any one to flirt; and Ber- 
tha's life had been regulated on principles of 
pretty much the same order. Here, then, was a 
cataclysm. She had thrown a dainty, sweet- 
scented glove into the arena, and he dashed down 
ardently to pick it up. 

"When a special faculty has lain long dor- 
mant," he declared, "it sometimes wakes to life 
with a zest abnormally keen, for that very rea- 
son." 

"I would have no bounds set to such suddenly 
aroused perspicacity — ^none," she answered; and 
her eyes met his clearly, and her sweet mouth 
quivered. 

Martin laughed actually with ringing gaiety. 

"It is adorable, it is stimulating," he went on, 
"to see and know one actually incapable of ill na- 
ture." 

"It would be ill requite indeed," said Bertha, 
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with charmingly downcast eyes, "to show ill na- 
ture under a flow of compliments that would turn 
the head of— of one festively disposed, for in- 



stance.'* 



She giggled with all the melodic purity of a 
woodland brook. 

Martin blushed furiously, but would not give 
in. Vanquished in the ring, he sprang, metaphor- 
ically, to his feet once more, and waved the tri- 
umphant glove. He leaned over the table, his 
handsome baffled eyes searching Bertha's face 
with an interest in which admiration again pre- 
dominated over dull remorse. 

**We should forgive anything," he said, "to 
asses who have been asleep." 

Geraldine sighed with disgust. The conversa- 
tion had grown vulgar. It seemed to her that 
Martin was trying strenuously to apologize, and 
that Bertha was maliciously leading him on .to 
disaster. 

Miss Palmer's soul reveled in delighted silence. 
With her foot alone she sought Bertha's foot 
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under the table, and therewith applauded, corrob- 
orated, and enthused her. 

"Go itl" said that joyfully clandestine pressure. 
"Give it to him to the limit." Which Bertha 
would undoubtedly have done had not the whole 
situation been dissolved by a sudden tempestuous 
output of song on the part of Estrada in the 
kitchen. Estrada had sung before while they 
were at meals, but never with such strident vol- 
ume as now. But what can people do where 
"help" is impossibly hard to get? The door was 
closed into the kitchen, but it was a lightsome 
door admitting sound almost as readily as the un- 
obstructed atmosphere itself. And what it now 
admitted was a new cantata recently acquired by 
Estrada during a wondering and pleased attend- 
ance at the village prayer meeting. 

She had not assimilated the piece at all accu- 
rately, but the soul of it had entered into her soul : 
and once given the keynote she sprang into im- 
provisation as a lark flies skyward. 

"Oh wherever-er has my wanderina boy gone 
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out to, to-night-0. Oh do come tell me — an' tell 
me quick-o — ^has you seen him anywheres 
around-o ; fr Fm a-weepin\ an' a-wailin' — a-wail- 
in' — don't you hear me at it ? Oh, come an' he'p 
me find him — nev' mind toggin' yerse'f up, but 
hoof it right along: an' ef you sees him fust jest 
tell him-o that I'm to home, with the lights all lut 
up — an' the fire a-hummin' — an' a fresh pound o' 
tea — an' all he's got to do jest name what kind o' 
meal he's hankerin' after. Oh, sa-a-ay, ef you 
gets him fust, will-a you tell him 't I'm lovin' him 
jest the same as ever-er I was — an' a-longin' to 
get my pore arms rounder him — an' hug 'im — an' 
kiss 'im— an' " 

"Can't you stop that?" Martin inquired of his 
sister, with dreadful earnestness. 

Plainly, Miss Palmer could not, if the blank- 
ness of her countenance was any index to her state 
of mind. It was Bertha's turn to apply comfort 
under the table, and she jogged her hostess's foot 
reassuringly. Moreover, she rose fully to the 
situation in the eyes of all, as was her custom. 
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"Whoever stops that" — she announced firmly 
— "docs so over my dead body. Let the chanty 
go on. Though clothed in grotesque language, it 
has deep and true feeling. Many a time have we 
gone to a show to listen to intentional travesty; 
but we are too squeamish, forsooth — Is not 'for- 
sooth' the right word to use there?" she inter- 
rupted herself to ask gravely of Martin. 

"Yes, or *i' truth,' " he responded, beaming, all 
his savagery vanished. 

"Too squeamish, forsooth or i' truth, to con- 
done the honest chirpings of ignorance. Go to 1" 

Miss Palmer, seeing that another flirtation was 
pending between Bertha and her brother, reas- 
serted her own spirits by ringing the cow bell vig- 
orously and long. 

Estrada, after refreshing herself with quite 
audible pleasant gurglings at the kitchen pump, 
appeared visibly on the scene. 

"Don't tell me 't she's got to pie, yet," she in- 
quired, with tender solicitude for the heroine of 
the board — Bertha. 
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^'Oh, no, that's a long way off. Just a glass of 
water, please, Estrada." 

Estrada brought the water with a step as ele- 
gant as it was joyful. 

"I don't know, Estrada, now that you've spoken 
of pie, seems to me I cannot wait any longer. Is 
it one of those blueberry pies such as only an 
Irish cook like yourself knows how to make?" 

"She's guessed it," shouted Estrada, with the 
delight a mother might show in a precocious child. 

For, though Miss Palmer did the cooking, yet 
to Estrada, by reason of her chosen and avowed 
profession, all credit was ^ven, and all praise 
and appreciation publicly tendered. This had 
become an expected offering, an established cus- 
tom; and Estrada's vivid imagination saw her 
prowess no longer in the light of fancy, but as a 
preordained and fundamental truth. 

"I guess my cooking suits you all right," said 
the Irish cook, tenderly setting down a noble 
quarter of a pie at Bertha's plate. 

"Are you going to eat all that to-night?" Ger- 
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aldine questioned of her friend, with sorrow and 
scorn combined. 

"If I can," said Bertha calmly. "If I can't 
you will save what I leave for me to have to-mor- 
row, won't you, Estrada? Put it where the rest 
of them can't get it," she added succinctly. 

Words were beyond Estrada. She stood and 
lovingly patted Bertha's shoulder, with a proud 
air of possession, too. "You bet," she enunci- 
ated finally. 

"Why," spake Mr. Johnson, when Estrada had 
again retired to the kitchen and more softly re- 
newed her song; "why," he said to Miss Palmer, 
"do you, who are gracious and kind enough to de- 
vote the hands worthy of infinitely higher offices, 
to— to cooking for us, so wonderfully, so — so be- 
atifically — ^why do you allow that creature to run 
off with all the honors?" 

Miss Palmer blushed in another confused si- 
lence. Bertha saluted her foot encouragingly, 
while aloud she said, regarding Mr. Johnson with 
some severity: "Another frog croaking in the 
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meadow. It is not our dear Miss Palmer^s am- 
bition to shine as an Irish cook. She hath other 
and higher accomplishments. It is Estrada's am- 
bition. Let the spoils be unto him who hath am- 
bition for them. And again I say, go to !" 

"There's something in that," Martin laughed 
with joy, his forgotten elbows on the table, his 
eyes again engrossed with Bertha's composed 
countenance. "There's something in that. I like 
a philosophy that gushes up for every occasion, 
as reliable as a mountain spring, and as inex- 
haustible; and whether it fits always or not it 
seems to fit, when a person is so good-natured, 
and so sensible, and — and — so—" 

"Festive," said Bertha sweetly. "Don't for- 
get that." 

"I say," said Martin, eagerly following Bertha, 
as they rose from the table. 

"Good night all," murmured Bertha, her foot 
on the stairs. "I am what they call dead sleepy. 
Good night all. In your later foragings in the 
larder respect my pie." 
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Bertha, though of an unfashionably boisterous 
figure, had a way of holding up her head that 
matched well, if it did not transcend in effect, 
Geraldine's own majesty. 

Yet Geraldine's majesty was very high as she 
accosted her friend sadly, ruminatively, after they 
had reached their apartment. 

"Bertha, you never told me — I did not know 
that you were so fond of — men'' 

"Well, it was a confidence I could not blurt out 
all of a sudden, on any occasion; as if, for in- 
stance, sometime on our way to church I had sud« 
denly declared, 'Geraldine, I am fond of men.' 
Imagine. It would have shocked you. I am. not 
certain but that it would almost have severed the 
tie between us." 

Again that melodic giggle filled the room. 
Martin heard from afar, and became abstracted 
among the little group gathered in the drawing- 
room. 

"I wish you would be serious for a moment, 
dear. If you fancy that you might be able to 
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win the affections of Martin Palmer, I — ^somehow 
— I doubt it: though he found you interesting, 
entertaining, I am confident that the — ^the sub- 
stratum—of his heart is elsewhere bent." 

"Martin Palmer 1 I don't fancy him one little 
bit. He's a stick, like you, darling." 

"Then whom — ^whom do you fancy, Bert?" 
Was it a sigh of relief that heaved from Geral- 
dine's usually immobile breast? "Not poor Mr. 
Johnson?" 

"You mean Johnsing. Certainly not. Oh, 
heavens, the idea I For the third time I say, go 
tol" 

"But you have suddenly acquired a flirtatious 
manner, Bert. I cannot help seeing it. And 
you actually seemed to appeal, to-night, to 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Johnsing — ^Johnson — 
both." 

Bertha caught a glimpse of her own roseate 
countenance — ^the wind had been violently strong 
on the bluffs at Everbreeze — and her shining eyes 
in the glass. 
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"I am blossoming out," she admitted. "But 
for whom — I have not yet decided." 

**0h, Bertha, you could not care for that im- 
possible Downing, so callow and young, too." 

Bertha snatched a pillow from her bed and 
threw it point-blank into Geraldine's solemn 
face. 

Insult my intelligence like that again and FU 
scratch you," she said. "Git, you preposterous 
owl." 

But she smiled kindly on her friend, and from 
that tender height, where, in a real skirmish, 
either of wits or events, she always seemed to 
stand. 

Geraldine forgave the impropriety of her con- 
duct and the slanginess of her language. Poor 
Bertha had not been brought up in a family at- 
mosphere quite like her own. She came and 
kissed her; for Bertha had gained the medium of 
the sheets first. 

"Dear old Jerry," crooned Bertha, so sleepily, 
"may your couch, and that of every other Chris- 
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tian— or heathen — soul, feel as comfy as does 
mine to-night. Bless you, dear/' 

Geraldine whispered back one closing word, 
"Of course you and I could feel no real interest 
in these 'wild men,' Bertha." 

And afar off, at Everbreeze, a restless and 
awakened soul played on into the night. The 
lady of his dreams — ^was it possible that she had 
been there with him on that morose height, in the 
tempest, but a few short hours ago? Among 
other things she had asked him to play Beetho- 
ven's "Moonlight Sonata," and she had sighed 
as he played, in a sort of ecstasy, for her love 
of it. 

He reproduced the strain again and again, with 
melting sweetness; but instead of that beloved 
sigh poor old Cotter's snores obtruded upon each 
tenderly evolved climax. 

Cotter, who was trying to keep him company, 
upon the opposite bench, had returned full of 
news from Dadmun's hotel, which was also the 
village grocery store. It was general gossip, of 
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no special importance whatever, but he had im- 
bibed it literally, himself revealing nothing. His 
silent presence at the grocery always evoked a 
livelier interchange of national comment and sala- 
cious domestic fiction than usual, for the reason 
perhaps that it seemed incumbent on the part of 
a Christian community to fill up a tomb so thirst- 
ily vacant as old Cotter. 

But he had repeated every syllable to his mas- 
ter in a faithful monotone, earnest to give such 
entertainment as he could; and now that his mas- 
ter was playing — to him — in spite of renewed and 
painful efforts toward resuscitation, he had fallen 
sound asleep. 

And still wide awake, afar off. Dowse Fortay, 
sitting on the saw-horse, listened — ^listened — ^if by 
chance the vagrant wind might bring to him, now 
and then, a strain of that music which soared so 
holily. Strange, and unconfessed, and vagrant 
as the wind itself, are the sympathies in the hearts 
of wild men. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WHERE are you going now, Bertha?" 
"I'm going to the slot machine 
down to the village to get weighed." 

She spoke audaciously, but it was the bravery 
of one who recognizes hostile forces and goes to 
meet them under no misapprehension. 

Geraldine released a little the strain of the col- 
lar at her throat, with a sigh which had been 
latent in her soul for some time and only now 
found expression. "I will accompany you, I 
think," she said. "I trust that we shall find after 
all that there has been no very material gain in 
avoirdupois." 

As they passed out through the gate they ob- 
served their nearest neighbor, Captain Gil, at his 
familiar occupation of mending the highway: this 
he did through the means of no other implement 
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than his staff, which he cast about him spryly, dis- 
placing certain pebbles and accommodating them 
to some new position supposed to be more in keep- 
ing with the public weal. His manner, which had 
been serious and masterly before their appear- 
ance, changed at once to that agreeable friski- 
ness which he always assumed in the presence of 
the gentle sex. 

"We are delighted to meet you," said Geral- 
dine, who had very tender notions respecting the 
condolence of old age. 

*'Be ye?" said he. He cast a glance toward his 
own domicile, as if to steady himself as a mar- 
ried man. "WaP, I'm jest as glad ter see you as 
you be t' see me." He disposed himself upon his 
staff for a prolonged dissipation as a knight of 
dames; but Geraldine and Bertha, blushing vir- 
tuously, continued on their way like true ladies. 

"Say," he sent a stage whisper after them, 
which arrested their footsteps; and they turned 
inquiringly. "Say, can't ye come over to the house 
'long to'ds evenin', an' have a sing?" 
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"We will try to," said Geraldine; "we will if 
we can." 

"Say, here's ten cents. Ef ye're goin' over t* 
Dadmun's will ye fetch me a cut o' 'Longshore- 
man's plug'? I'll show ye where t' leave it in 
case I don't happen ter be right here when ye 
come back." He disclosed a nook in the under- 
brush by the wayside suitable for the purpose, 
where they saw his pocketbook and pipe already 
reposing in security. 

Gladly undertaking the delicate mission en- 
trusted to them, they declined the ten cents. 
"Mrs. Gil sends us so many beautiful flowers," 
they said, "how could we?" And they left him, 
happy, his face expressing, too, the sense of a 
jaunty mutual understanding inspiring all parties 
concerned. 

"Now we must not on any account forget to 
purchase a 'Longshoreman's plug' for Captain 
Gil," said Geraldine, in a glow of conscious sym- 
pathy for, and condescension to, the lowly. 

"You are Captain Gil's special admiration, and 
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you sing with him. You must remember the plug 
yourself," replied Bertha, who had no doubt that 
the article In question was some special tidbit in 
the form of tobacco, but who doubted whether 
Geraldine, so frequently absorbed in her own su- 
perior attitude of mind, suspected that fact. 

Geraldine, with a brow of some mystification, 
laid the formula, however, deep in her mem- 
ory. " 'Longshoreman's plug. Longshoreman's 
plug,' " she repeated, her proud and dainty lips 
forming a singular contrast to the weedy phrase 
issuing from them. 

"It's laughing so much does it, for one thing," 
said Bertha. "What does dieting amount to 
when something Is continually striking one as 
funny?" 

"What could possibly amuse you, now?" said 
Geraldine. 

"You," sighed Bertha. "You are perfectly 
stunning, Jerry, but you're the funniest thing in 
existence. I don't know why," she sighed more 
deeply, "I suppose it's always been latent, per- 
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haps, but this new environment ttas brought it 
out on you/* 

"I refrain from reflecting," said Geraldine, 
"upon what this new environment has done to 
you. You see me through the eyes of a levity 
which my conscience would not permit to me, 
Bertha." 

"Oh, Jerry, let your conscience rip, and consent 
to make poor Martin a good wife, and be repre- 
hensible and jolly like the rest of us. There, I'm 
laughing again: and there comes Captain Billers 
driving this way; he will offer to give us a lift, 
and it's wretched manners — it's a flat insult — in 
the country, to refuse. That's always the way 
here ; when I walk out solemnly to reduce my flesh 
I either get to laughing, or am given a lift— or 
both — ah, me I" 

"Goin' my way, ladies? Climb right up here to 
the for'ard house." Captain Joplin Billers rele- 
gated the molasses jug and the kerosene oil can, 
his former companions, to the society of the meal 
bags in the rear of his wagon. "I'd git out an' 
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give ye a h'ist," he said kindly, "but I don't da'st 
leave m' hoss. She's a steady enough lookin' 
craft, an' she is steady," he added, as Geraldine 
hesitated. "With me at the helium she's safe as 
a row o' b'iled chestnuts." 

"What are her tricks with somebody else at 
the helm?" inquired Bertha cheerfully, when they 
were seated. 

"Oh, nawthin' but jest her damn fool cussid 
willfulness," said Captain Joplin, the unbecoming 
speech no sooner uttered than his face burned a 
dusky red of shame and despair. 

"I do not know of any profession that I've ever 
admired so much," said Bertha, "as that of the 
seaman. Don't you miss your profession some- 
times now, captain?" 

"Gawd, yesl" He collapsed. 

"Don't you, captain?" continued Bertha, 
merely as if some impertinent bird had obstructed 
their conversation for an instant. 

"Yes, marm, I do. An' there's this in human 
natur', ye're alias glad ter put out f'r a new port. 
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Did ye ever know a seaman 't wanted to lie long 
beca'med in ary harbor? I tell ye, we use* ter 
sing as we run up sail as we never done when we 
hove anchor: unless 'n, o' course, 't yeVe got 
home at last." 

"How many strange countries you have seen 1" 

"Yes, marm, where the water lay flat in them 
stinkin' foreign harbors. But we was alias think- 
in*, next land we touched, that M be the purty 
land. Gee, that M be the clime — so, heave ho, 
an' ketch the wind." He sighed. 

"You have visited some beautiful shores?" 

"Sartin sure, marm. But do ye know what I 
think is the comicalest thing in natur?" 

"Indeed, I should like to know." 

"War, it's that what I seen sometimes, them 
that lays beca'med and rottin' in some old foreign 
port, ter weep f'r them that's runnin' up sail f'r 
a clean viyagel Hi I — ^unless 'n, o' course, yeVe 
got home at last." 

"You almost make me see the ocean again, and 
long to be there, captain." 
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Captain BlUers already leaned over as much 
as possible to Bertha's side; she was not so stiff 
and lacey and fine as the other one; she had the 
heart of a seaman in her. "I often imagine I 
am there/' she added. 

'^ 'Magination's a good thing," said Captain 
Joplin Billers. " 'D I ever tell ye about Jim Cap- 
let?" 

"No." 

"WaF, he lay kind o' sick an' know-nawthin', 
over to Leybon, an' we waitin' for him ter perk 
up so's we could clear port: the doctor had or* 
dered Jim took off the vessel into a boardin* 
house, an' on the winder pane close ter Jim's bed, 
the' was a bad defect in the winder glass, 't, the 
way the lamplight struck it at night, 't looked 
like as bloomin' a star as ever you see. An' thar' 
was this advantage to 'er, 't when the rain was 
peltin' down ag'in the winder, that thar' flaw in 
the pane'd twinkle away all the brighten ^Boys, 
I'm goin' ter git well,' says Jim, *see that thar* 
star caperin' at me.' The pore cuss honest 
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thought 'tv^as a star, an^ he lay gapin* at it as 
peaceful an' happy as a babe to Its mother. 
Wal', ye may say what ye will, but it worked on 
'im better'n medicine. Yes, sir — marm. When 
we went in tcr see him we'd, say, *Same old star 
caperin' at ye, Jim?' An' he'd smile, lookin' at 
it lovesick, an' say, *Yes, boys, she's a-twinklin' 
the guts right back inter me.' An' I'm d — d, long 
afore the doctor'd told 'im he could, ef he didn't 
perk up an' hike oS'n that bed as gumptious as ef 
Godamighty 'd struck 'im." 

Again Captain Billers collapsed in an agony 
of dismay and remorse. 

"Why, he was struck by God Almighty," said 
Bertha roundly, with a sincere ring in her voice. 
"That poor fellow loved the very thought of a 
star, didn't he? That is one of the most beauti- 
ful stories I've ever heard. Captain Billers. A 
defect in the window glass acting on soul and 
body as a healing, animating star. It's just sweet. 
It shows what the mind can do." 

Poor Captain Joplin Billers rose to life again, 
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in spite of Geraldine's cameolike profile of dis- 
gust. 

"I remember," he went on, "Jim says, 'I'm 
gittin' hungry, boys,' says he. I tacked off to 
nearest eatin' house, an' hove back in with a sand- 
a-wich, an' Jim he grapped it off me, tickled as 
ever you see. *D — n you, Jop,' says he, *ef you 
ain't the devil. God bless ye, Jop,' says he; an' 
he drawed himself over the outside o' that sand- 
a-wich like a heathen crocodile over a Baptis' 
baby." 

^'There was genuine gratitude," said Bertha, 
quite earnestly; she seemed to see the whole sit- 
uation and to ignore its lesser features, for she 
never felt any inclination to laugh when her soul 
was stung to sympathy, broad and pitiful, as it 
was now toward poor Captain Joplin. 

" 'Twas so, marm." 

Captain Joplin, sitting between the two ladies, 
hardly touched Geraldine now. He dung to 
Bertha's side of the vehicle respectfully, and as a 
dying man to a spar. She drew him on, to other 
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tkles, where a heart more kind than the heart of 
the world, and strangely pure after all its wan- 
derings, shone through the unfortunate and lumi- 
nous technique of his speech. 

So, having arrived, they thanked him for his 
courtesy and alighted at Dadmun's; and Captain 
Joplin, with an abashed lifting of his hat to Ger- 
aldine, and a look of ineffable gratitude and hu- 
man fellowship toward Bertha, continued on his 
way. 

"Quit that peelin', I tell ye. You quit that 
peelin' !" Bertha and Geraldine looked up, star- 
tied. From an upper window of the Dadmun 
house protruded the head of a woman nobly 
formed; and they were relieved to see that her 
eyes were not bent on them, but on some appar- 
ently unconscious individuals engaged in strip- 
ping bark from the birch trees on the opposite 
side of the highway. They were evidently sum- 
mer tourists chatting away at their task, and if 
they heard the voice at the window they attached 
it in no way to themselves or their business. 
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The voice ceased crying, and a form, as noble 
as the head which was its summit, suddenly issued 
from the house and swept over tb the forest 
across the road. 

"Didn't you hear me calHn'? I said, Quit that 
peelin'." 

"Are these your trees, madam? We did not 
know^ We are so sorry. What shall we do ?" 

"Why, it's plain enough," said the noble hu- 
man structure confronting them. "You c'n just 
quit peelin', an' make tracks." 

"We were simply going to use this bark for 
purposes of art," said a wheedling voice, of urban 
culture. "You have such a munificent supply of 
these wonderful trees." 

"I got a lot o' white birches, I know, an' I 
want their skin left on 'em." 

"We are ready to compensate you " 

"Did you hear me sayin' to quit peelin* an* 
make tracksf* Which they did, with a feint of 
saving laughter among themselves. Geraldine 
and Bertha stood at the approach to the house, as 
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she of the commanding personality returned. She 
was an older and sterner, though feminine, Down- 
ing; Downing's mother, beyond a doubt. They 
gazed upon her with interest as well as an awed 
and respectful regard. 

"May we sit on your porch and rest?" said 
Geraldine ingratiatingly. 

"I thought Cap'n Jop just spilled ye out there 
at the gate? Ye're welcome t* set on the porch, 
but I don't see any whereby and because, f'r your 
needin' restin'." 

"She is right," Bertha burst out, laughing. 
"WeVe got so in the habit of resting that we use 
the silly word whether it fits or not." 

Downing's powerful and handsome mother 
looked with approval upon Bertha. She led the 
way up the steps, untied the stout gingham apron 
she was wearing, and taking it in her hand, and 
standing oif at arm's length, she treated the chairs 
to a dusting, the manner of which caused Geral- 
dine and Bertha seriously to retreat into the back- 
ground for fear of some accidental misapplication 
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of the ample weapon, which went hurtling through 
the air with the yelping zest of an attacking bat- 
tery. 

"We're so near the road," said Mrs. Dadmun, 
"we soak up all the dust there is goin\ There — 
seat yerselves, an' stay just as long as ye want to, 
whether ye buy anything to the store or not." 

This was said in simple good faith, and kindly, 
as their royal hostess disappeared. 

As Geraldine and Bertha sat vacantly on the 
wide and rickety porch they became suddenly 
aware that a door leading from the 'store,' which 
occupied a corner room at Dadmun's, had been 
opened, emitting a cloud of tobacco smoke and in- 
cidentally letting in some of the outer atmosphere, 
which, as the day advanced, was growing lan- 
guidly warm. 

The occupants of the store — ^transient guests, 
of a permanent style of fixture, enjoyed warmth; 
and the mildness of the present influx seemed to 
renew in them a temporarily asphyxiated tendency 
to conversation. They were, in truth, unaware — » 
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the front window of the store being obscured by 
soap boxes— of the presence of the ladies on the 
porch; and, as fate sometimes strangely decrees, 
they had unconsciously chosen just the psychic mo- 
ment for a disastrous application of leisurely and 
caustic comment. 

"Ef they can*t git married here, why in tunkit 
don't they go where they kin?" 

So far this observation seemed entirely vague 
to both the gentle listeners outside. They had 
heard an indistinct hum of conversation now and 
then before the door had been opened, and were 
only waiting until the store should be emptied of 
all save its dignified proprietor to go in and test 
the slot machine. 

"Why, yes, I'd scratch out, ef I was them, 
an' look f'r game where the woods ain't quite 
so thick. They ain't so dreadful old, either 



on 'em." 



"My woman says 't the liberty pole one is 
thutty-four, an' the plump one thutty-two. Spring- 
time's gone, but with folks like them, nothin' to 
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do an' plenty o' means, they'll show looks f'r 
some time yit." 

"Why, yes, some o' these 'ere old widderers an' 
bachelors might be glad to have sech as them come 
an' keep house for 'em." 

"That liberty pole critter's got a pile o' money, 
heered it on the say-so o' somebody 't 's been 
down that way an' knows; got one o' these 'ere 
bang-up places, she has, bosses, an' hired folks, an' 
all that." 

"Gosh all hemlock. / wouldn't marry 'er, not 
ef she owned the 'arth. She's got a mighty self- 
ish, mean dispersition." 

"They say Mart Pammer's dreffle stuck on 'er." 

"Jist fool enough. I guess that sayin' 's true. 
Wal, hope he don't git 'er, he's had bad luck 
enough as 'tis." 

"The plump one's a good-natered crittur', she 



is." 



"Yes, sir, she's all right; she'd fry ye up a 
mess o' crullers 'ithout gittin' mad an' firin' 'em 
at ye." 
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A low murmur of confirmation and approval 
went round the group, implying some private woe 
on the part of the speaker which would not admit 
of more candid or outspoken sjrmpathy. 

"I heered *t Mis' Dowse Forty see 'er streak 
it up to Ev-breeze. Now, I shouldn't 'a' said she 
was one o' that bold pursuin' kind." 

"Nor she ain't, neither. She jest went up there 
t' make 'im retch up Mart Pammer's turkeys, 
an' she done it, too. She's smart — she is. Hope 
to Sam Patch an' all his family 't he don't git 'er." 

The conversation paused and a greedy sucking 
of pipes filled its place. Geraldlne and Bertha 
sat as if paralyzed; they did not even look at one 
another. 

Then, with an effort. Bertha started up and 
went directly in at the open door of the store. 
Geraldine heard a loud report of chairs suddenly 
dropped to the floor from their easeful tilt. She 
heard the ring of silver on the counter, and 
Bertha's clear, incisive voice: "Give me, please, 
a cut of 'Longshoreman's plug,' and have two 
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small bottles of your 'home-made root beer' 
served to us at once out on the porch. We shall 
be sitting there. Good morning. A very pleas- 
ant day, gentlemen,*^ she observed to the firmly 
planted and open-mouthed group as she turned 
away. But in this particular her voice had grown 
terse and sharp, and her eyes flashed. 

Later, as the ladies sat sipping their home-made 
root beer, they saw a succession of slouching 
forms making an adroit disappearance up the 
road. Dadmun's was cleared, but they had no 
longer any inclination to go in and get weighed. 
Bertha was conscious of the pitiful pallor which 
Geraldine could not keep out of her face, and of 
the way in which her friend's lips quivered when 
she tried bravely to speak or smile. At last she 
heard a sad little gulp on Geraldine's part and 
saw tears in those splendid eyes. 

"Jerry, darling, you can't be silly enough to 
care about what those wretched boors said? 
Why, for my part, I would not give it a moment's 
thought." 
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"They praised youl^ said Geraldlne, the tears 
creeping also into her voice. 

"Condemnation is better than praise from that 
source, dear. Why, you beautiful, beautiful— 
I shall have to laugh at you if you cry any 
more." 

But the boorish thrust had struck deep. The 
name of Geraldine Keevey, on her long confirmed 
pinnacle, where Providence had so discriminat- 
ingly placed her, to be despised, nicknamed the 
'liberty pole,' bandied about in the mouths of 
unkempt, unwashed rustics, in conjunction with 
their filthy clay pipes. 

"I wanted to horsewhip them," said Bertha, 
"but it would have been giving it too much im- 
portance." 

And right here, suddenly, the sun of adoration, 
soul-prostrate, unqualified adoration, rose again 
on Geraldine's horizon. Downing drove up with 
much clatter before the porch. His large and 
limpid blue eyes instinctively ignored Bertha, to 
go straight to the throne of their worship; they 
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dwelt upon Geraldine's fine face with utter caress- 
ment, his rosy cheeks grew rosier, and his tongue, 
though very blithely clear, faltered becomingly 
for an instant. 

"Mother said ye was out here. She rushed 
dinner so^s I could tackle up an' take ye home, 
when ye git ready," he added hastily; "take yer 
time over yer beer. I'm only waitin' here on 
hand, when ye do git ready." And he turned 
his back politely, not to observe their drink- 
ing. 

"You have had dinner already. Downing?" 
spake Bertha. 

"Yes," he answered, without turning. "Corn' 
beef shoulder. 'Twas done, all right. Mother 
put it on t' cook five o'clock this mornin\ Pretty 
heavy f r sech hot weather. Mother said ef she'd 
known it was goin' to be sech a hot day she'd 
had ham 'n' eggs, 'r plain bake' beans, 'r some- 
thin' light like that." 

"You are certainly very kind," they could see 
Downing's ears grow redder as Geraldine's voice 
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was heard, "biit what are we to do ? We really 
walked out — or attempted to — for the necessary 



exercise." 



"D'ye know where the thermomerter's clum' 
to, right there where you be in the shade? 
Ninety-two. 'Twouldn't do. Mother says we 
mustn't let ye walk home. The sun's peltin\" 
Still he did not turn. "It's so hot I got out the 
two-seated wagon." 

"Well," gurgled Bertha; "if it is so warm that 
you considered it inappropriate to sit on the seat 
between two *girls,' Downing, I think we must 
conclude that it is not fit weather for us to be 
walking." 

"Huh! You're better'n girls,'* sniffed Down- 
ing, with ardor; "both on ye," he added, with the 
utmost gentleness: for, slighting Bertha in his 
heart, in comparison with the adored one, he 
meant to do his honest best to palliate that fact 
to her. 

"You may turn and look npw, Downing," she 
answered, with great cheerfulness. "We have 
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finished our beer and are coming to take the back 



seat." 



Downing^s mother came to the door and spoke 
cordially to them in parting. "Come over just as 
often as ye want to. It ain't so pretty a view 
here as it is to Pammer's, but perhaps the 's more 
doin' to interest ye on the piazza, this bein' a 
public place." 

"Oh, yes," replied Bertha, with enthusiasm; 
"there's ever so much more doing here, Mrs. 
Dadmun. Thank you." 

Leaving the shelter of the piazza for the ex- 
posed surface of the two-seated wagon they re- 
alized the melting condition of all underneath the 
sun. Mrs. Dadmun, perspiring from her recent 
toils in the heat of the kitchen, stood mopping 
her brow. 

"This is the kind o' day," she observed, "when 
I wish 't my housekeeping was on the plan of old 
mother Eve's — nothin' to do but throw on m' fig 
leaf and go out an' hook an apple somewhere's." 

Even Geraldine, though shocked, gave way to 
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mirth. Downing, child of nature, regarding only 
the pure complexion of his mother^s desires, 
laughed applausively. 

"Mother's an awful smart woman," he said, 
as they drove on. 

"She is the handsomest woman I ever saw," 
said Geraldine, "nobly handsome." 

Downing almost sprang from his seat with joy. 
"She said while we was eatin' dinner — she said 't 
you looked like one o' these 'ere Madonners to 
the Catholic church. She don't approve of 'em," 
he Interpolated hastily, "but they're mighty sweet 
lookln'." 

Bertha nudged Geraldine, and the latter 
emitted low audible laughter. Downing consid- 
ered that she was highly pleased. In spite of the 
warmth of the day his affairs seemed to be pro- 
gressing swimmingly. 

Bertha fixed her eye out as they neared home 
for- Captain Gil; or, failing to see him, to find 
the location of his secret treasure house. In order 
to dispose of the package of 'Longshoreman's 
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plug'. She had failed to note carefully enough Its 
special environment. 

"Do you know, Downing," she said finally, 
"that place by the roadside where Captain Gil 
keeps things?" 

"Say, give 'er here," said Downing understand- 
ingly. "I c'n heave 'er right in there without git- 
tin' out o' the wagon." He stood up, without 
stopping his horse, however, and tossed the par- 
cel deftly Into the bushes. "There, she's hit the 
bull's-eye, too, right 'longside his pipe. He al- 
ways takes his purse 'long with him when he goes 
home to fodder." 

Geraldine quietly drew out her own purse. She 
wished to pay Downing for the carriage. Bertha 
put her hand over her friend's hand, and shook 
her head. 

"Then, you^^ whispered the proud Geraldine, 
putting money into her hand. 

"Downing, I was just going to order a car- 
riage when you drove up to the porch," said 
Bertha, boldly and coldly forcing the money into 
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his protesting hand. "Now, not a word. This 
was an order. Not one word, I won't listen 
to it." 

"Tell ye how I'll git even with you folks," 
chirped Downing. "I'll come over t' sing to ye 
next Sunday evenin', an' bring ye a dozen smalls 
o' rute beer." 
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CHAPTER IX 

BUT Geraldine had been actually hurt — 
cut to the soul. She attempted to con- 
ceal her wound, to bury it, by wearing 
a manner of unusual enlivenment, and by evinc- 
ing instant appreciation of the family quips and 
cranks, which she had been rather accustomed, 
of old time, to contemplate from a height chilling 
to the mere prankist. 

Bertha understood. Bertha saw her during 
hours when, in the retirement of their own apart- 
ment, she sat lost in sad self-introspection. What 
Bertha could not understand was why she should 
attach any importance whatever to the idle gos- 
sip of a few unenlightened old hoosiers. But she 
herself had become affectionately tender toward 
her friend. 

Not so tender as Flynn — Martin's dog. That 
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bold Irishman, having lain unnoticed at the 
stricken Geraldine's feet during that memorable 
hour on the Dadmuns' porch, followed the wagon 
home, to what was really his own home, and 
which he had been fain to desert for very love of 
Downing. But now when Downing, homeward 
driving, whistled for him, just out of sight in the 
arm of the woods, Flynn turned a deaf ear. As- 
cending the stairs, he lay down outside Geraldine's 
door. When she appeared, with a scream at sight 
of him, he lifted his eyes to her. Disreputable 
and sorrowful though he appeared, Geraldine suc- 
cumbed. Those eyes rived her already forlorn 
soul. 

"Poor doggie," she said uneasily; "what are 
you doing here? Go down immediately and go 
out of doors." 

Flynn disregarded this ornate speech, looking 
steadily at her. When she went down he followed 
her. If she spoke kindly to him rapture invested 
him as a garment and spoke in the wiggle of his 
tail. 
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Martin felt a satisfaction he dared not express. 
He made his speech to Flynn accusatory and re- 
proachful. "You're a great dog," he addressed 
the animal scornfully. "Named originally 'Fido,' 
an appellation converted into *Flynn,' and right- 
fully — I did it — on account of the transcendent, 
unspeakable irresponsibility of your nature, 
Flynn," he sneered. 

Flynn gazed up at Geraldine. "He looks the 
soul of honor," she observed. "I am really get- 
ting very much attached to him, he seems so 
unaccountably, so strangely dependent upon me. 
I believe, too, that Flynn would fly to protect me 
under any circumstances." 

Martin's heart thrilled. Outwardly he looked 
jealous. "Transcendent, unspeakable irresponsi- 
bility of his nature," he repeated. "He has de- 
serted me for trial of a good many different peo- 
ple and homes hereabout, but — ^well, he is loyal 
in a way; for he always goes back to Downing 
in the end." 

Flynn, suddenly fallen asleep and dreaming, at 
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the mention of that name — Downing — responded 
with one soft automatic thump of his tail upon 
the floor: then he continued snoring, his nose 
caressing Geraldine's slipper. 

"He doesn't look now. as though he would ever 
have any great desire to return to Downing," 
she murmured prettily, the dog's worship acting 
as a soporific on her overstrung nerves. 

"Who would desert you for any other mortal?" 
said Martin impetuously. "That is a ridiculous 
supposition," he added, looking away from 
her distressed and burning face; and rousing 
himself to self-command he abruptly left the 
room. 

Geraldine, as she rose, unconsciously resumed 
something of the air of supreme self-satisfaction 
which had hitherto oiled the wheels of her life. 
"Go out and play, Flynn, or rove about," she ad- 
monished the dog very gently with the toe of her 
slipper. "You stay too much in the house. You 
will grow lethargic and stupid." Furthermore, 
she went and opened the hall door for him. ^^Go 
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out and play, Flynn," she repeated, more sternly, 
"or rove about." 

Bertha looked up from her chair on the pi- 
azza. "Goodness, dear," she said, observing 
the fawning Flynn clinging to his mistress' side. 
"He's plain Irish. He doesn't understand that 
kind of talk. Just say, *Git, Flynn — s-s-sick 
eml 

The impetus implied in this lesson sent Flynn 
bounding out into the universe. 

"He would rather have minded you than me," 
Bertha continued, glancing fondly at her friend; 
"but he did not know what you meant. Never, 
never, Jerry, darling, say *Go out and rove' to 
a dog. Say, *Git, you ; s-s-sick 'em !' " 

Flynn heard the second lesson, and instantly 
widened the distance between himself and the seat 
of ordinance. 

"You are right, dear," Geraldine sighed, as she 
sat down near her friend. "I shall certainly not 
say 'Git' ; but I will say *Get,' if necessary." 

"Then he won't go." 
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"Not in that tone, Jerry. He'd come back if 
he was within hearing. It was emphatic enough, 
but it was too choice, too cultured. You've got 
to let yourself go, and be tough, if you really 
want to boss Flynn." 

With a melodious little laugh Bertha returned 
to the perusal of her book. Geraldine sat silent, 
sad, distraught. Books no longer held her at- 
tention* She was contemplating herself; and the 
deeper she went in that study the more complex, 
mystifying and wearisome grew the situation. 
She sighed deeply. 

"What is it, 'Madonna' ?" said Bertha, without 
looking up. 

"At least," said Geraldine slowly and distinctly, 
"I have always felt that I had a conscience." 

"Quit it," said Bertha succinctly, "and just try 
to make people happy." 

"Quit my conscience?" 

"Yes, letter go 1" 
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"Bertha !" 

"You may 'Bertha' me, but I won't back out. I 
say quit your conscience worry and just try to be 
kind and good, and that'll make other people 
happy and good." 

"Do not you cultivate your conscience?" 

"No, I shouldn't know I had one. They're a 
queer kind of contraption — consciences are. Cul- 
tivation seems to work the very dickens with 'em. 
Let 'em alone and fill your life with goodness to- 
ward humanity, and they don't need any care — 
so I've heard people say. They thrive best of all 
on that kind of neglect. Queer things— con- 
sciences — ^but you have to take 'em the way you 
find 'em. Love people, Jerry — really love 'em. 
Get down to bed-rock, and have unbounded char- 
ity for the whole faulty, misshapen, sorrowful lot 
of us : that is love, just unbounded charity. So I 
have been told." 

"Do you consider that I have been unsympa- 
thetic?" said Geraldine, with proud and trembling 
lip. "I have led many of the charities at home." 
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"I am not going to discuss you one little bit; 
for I don't know anything about it, except just 
what I have heard of the practical way of it. 
Moon right straight out of yourself into some- 
body else's shoes, and grin with their grins, and 
weep with their weeps ; lose yourself, and, presto 
— ^you've found yourself — ^your true, great, ever- 
enduring self " 

"Three teakettle knobs for five cents. Please, 
lady. I ain't had many sales to-day, the country's 
so scatterin'." Thus an unlovely voice assailed 
them from the foot of the piazza steps; a most 
unlovely hand was stretched out toward them, a 
deformed, feeble hand, displaying its miserable 
wares. 

"Good," said Bertha, with her ever-irrepres- 
sible manner of buoyancy, and drawing out her 
purse as she spoke. "I was hoping some one 
would come along to-day with some teakettle 
knobs, and these are a very superior kind, I can 
see. Never mind the change. Would you like 
a glass of water?" She had risen; and, going 
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into the house, she returned presently with a tray 
bearing a glass of water and a piece of Miss 
Palmer's incomparable pie, pressed upon her for 
the occasion by the *Irish cook.' 

And now there followed a symposium of sym- 
pathetic narrative and mutual life revealment be- 
tween the teakettle-knob peddler and Bertha Russ, 
during which the latter was as sincerely in earnest 
as if she had been in the presence of kings : and 
Geraldine wondered if her friend's origin were 
even lower, in some respects, than she had here- 
tofore had any knowledge of. 

One would have thought the two were simply 
fellow passengers on some voyage from shore to 
shore. The fact that Bertha was very clean and 
well fed and the teakettle-knob peddler dirty and 
emaciated appeared merely as an accident of no 
special significance. Their views of life, as inter- 
changed, proved the voyage short, and the object 

simply to get home with a clean heart. 

">■' 

Geraldine began to show impatience. The tea- 
kettle-knob peddler saw it, and scraping up the 
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last crumb of pie, and thanking both ladies hum- 
bly, he continued on his way. 

"To return to our subject, Bertha, how can you 
stretch out conversation with such people as 
though you really liked it? You are always doing 
it. But to return to our subject " 

"What subject?" said Bertha, a little sharply. 

"The subject of charity, and the cultivation of 
our consciences, in which I, at least, believe." 

"I told you," said Bertha, with a sudden mount- 
ing indignation, "that I couldn't talk about it. I 
told you that I didn't know anything about it, ex- 
cept to let your conscience go rip, and get down 
off your high horse and really love all poor souls." 

Bertha flounced away into the house. It was 
so phenomenally seldom that she showed temper 
Geraldine felt as though the final blow had been 
given to her own depressed spirits. 

Yet Bertha's words rang in her ears. Bertha, 
who had ever sweetly shielded and sustained her. 
"Get down off your high horse and really love 
people." Flynn reappeared on the scene at this 
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crisis, and lay down at her feet, panting from his 
prescribed 'roving.' 

"I am glad to see you, Flynn," said Geraldine. 
She patted his head, and he stood up and leaned 
against her; she actually put her arm 'round his 
neck, tears dropped from those beautiful eyes 
upon his shaggy coat. He could not sufficiently 
express his championship of her cause, whatever 
it was. "If you were in the water," he conveyed 
to her distinctly, however, "I'd give my poor, 
dumb, good-for-nothing life, without a murmur, 
to get your adorable highness out." 

"Oh, you dear dogl" she said. 

And his reward, actual or chimerical, was com- 
plete. 

At supper all went well. Bertha was merry; 
a peculiar tenderness in her eyes when she looked 
at her friend. Geraldine had a gift by nature for 
filling the role of the martyred party. Martin, 
who had never seen her eyes tear-stained before, , 
thought her divine. 

Not long after supper came Bertha's trial. 
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Who should drive up to their gate and step out 
in significant holiday array, his violin under his 
arm, save Sa;igstad Lindstrom. Dusk was set- 
tling on the piazza, but it could easily be seen that 
Sangstad's dress coat needed renewal both in 
fashion and general dimensions. His entrance 
into the drawing-room whither they at once ush- 
ered him revealed in his person a tout ensemble 
so remarkable that Estrada stood unrebuked, even 
unobserved, in the doorway, gazing frankly at a 
spectacle which the company in general sought to 
regard as a merely normal offering to society. 

The wild man had left in the hall his light yel- 
low overcoat, his tall silk hat, his gloves of the 
tint and aroma of heliotrope, but he necessarily 
brought into the room with him a profusion of 
curled and oiled hair, brilliant patent leather 
shoes, the flashing diamond on his finger, a light 
blue necktie tied jauntily above his stringent 
broadcloth, and a bow to the company, which, in 
its old-world courtliness, seemed to set the very 
strings of romance once more a-thrumming. 
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Estrada, In the doorwayi gave an audible 
breath of pleasure and astound. 

But Sangstad, having dressed, had forgotten 
about it. He carried himself with entire ease, 
though with becoming deference. He saw Bertha 
again. An unalloyed joy shone in his eyes 

"Mr. Lindstrom has come to play for us, 
as I made him promise to do,'^ said Bertha 
easily. 

"Pardon me. As I begged you to be permitted 
to do," said the splendid wild man, with a low 
bow. 

Estrada again gave clear though inarticulate 
testimony to her emotion. 

Sangstad put his violin to one side as an insig- 
nificant matter, and joined in converse on the 
weather with faultless aptitude. When his shirt 
bosom — a specimen express and new from the 
rigors of some professional laundry — creaked, he 
seemed unconscious of the fact; when his collar 
button played him false, and, departing, caused 
one end of his collar to smite his ear sharply, he 
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was apparently unaware of the misfortune. He 
had sufficiently dressed and surveyed himself in 
the mirror before leaving home; and, for him, 
that was the end of that business. Nothing but 
complete disintegration could have assoiled his 
happy assurance. 

"The violin," said Bertha, again. "We are 
wasting precious time, as you will say when you 
have heard Mr. Lindstrom play." 

Rising instantly to his feet, as if at some word 
of command, he took his place near the piano, 
where Geraldine went to play his accompaniment. 
But, from the moment he touched the strings, a 
sort of oblivion swallowed up all other features 
In and of the place. Even the biting end of his 
collar left his ear, and nestled harmlessly in his 
curls. The lurking smile left every lip. The 
wild man — ^the amateur fop — ^had become the 
magician of their souls, and where he would 
he led them; from twinkling dance to seas 
that rave and griefs that crush; from broken- 
hearted plaint to the organ tones of immortal 
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triumph, and, sweetly, then, to the cahn that is 
by the River of Life. 

Inspired melodies from the souls of the Immor- 
tals he gave them : and Estrada waved her arms, 
unconsciously keeping time to the music, blissfully 
lost to herself; but, as he tuned his strings to 
"Consolation," the poor soul in the doorway 
seemed to dispense with hei: own identity alto- 
gether. She made a crook of one arm to hold an 
imaginary violin and with the other she wielded 
a spirit bow, swaying, exultant, her great eyes 
rapt and fixed. 

Half turning, once, he saw her, and smiled upon 
her; and so remained, his blue eyes smiling and 
encouraging her. 

"Gord," said she, as she slunk back into the 
kitchen after the performance, "that mortal man 
has me all in a frazzle. I got — a — cry." And 
she wept. 

Traces of deep emotion still made caverns of 
her eyes when she brought in refreshments as in- 
structed by her mistress ; but, indifferent to all in- 
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struction, she went promptly and holily to Sang- 
stad with the tray first, offering him the initial 
selection. 

''I am pleased to have the honor to assist you/* 
he said, rising; and with a bow to his hostess, to 
whom he advanced first, shirt bosom creaking, 
and collar-end again pecking at his ear, he would 
have passed the tray about, but Martin rose in- 
stantly to relieve him. 

'^I do not know when I have tasted anj^ing 
like these,^^ said Sangstad, the unrestraint of the 
wild man showing in the happy zest with which 
he devoured Miss Palmer's tea cakes. It was like 
offering plums to a Goliath; they melted away 
like dew between his powerful teeth. Hungry 
and gaunt from Cotter's ministrations, these gems 
of woman's art appealed to him seductively. It 
appeared that he was as unconscious of the num- 
ber he was consuming as of other eccentricities 
attaching to his person. 

Estrada, after her defection in point of man- 
ners, whispered rather timidly around the edge of 
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the door: "Mis' Pammer, the 's a whole crock 
more of 'em, ye know." 

Miss Palmer nodded kindly; she met BertHa's 
eye, and the quick light of sympathy passed be- 
tween them; she was encouraged to a jest she 
might not have dared, but for Bertha's brilliantly 
pleading look toward the crestfallen Estrada. *^I 
am delighted that you enjoy them," she said, 
smiling at Sangstad; "my Irish cook will bring us 



some more." 



As the sound of that beloved nomenclature fell 
upon her ears Estrada struggled to a reinstate- 
ment in her own good opinion. She brought in 
the replenished tray in her most theatrical man* 
ner. She was wearing a cast-off gown, beauteous 
with finery, which had been given her by Geral- 
dine; she now assumed Geraldine's step and air, 
a performance incomparably perfect and convinc- 
ing to every beholder. 

Martin's eyes flashed. Geraldine herself 
smiled, blushed ; and her eyelids drooped prettily. 
The rest of the company took the affair very se- 
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dately, and immediately introduced topics of con- 
versation widely diverse from the present di- 
lemma. 

In due time Sangstad rose to depart. Thank- 
ing his hostess, and his host, and expressing ex- 
treme pleasure in meeting the others, he suddenly 
turned to Bertha and said roundly: 

"May I see you alone for a moment, Miss 
Russ? I have something important I wish to say 
to you." 

While the other occupants of the room held 
their astounded breath, Bertha, as ever, cleared 
the bar of difficulty without intimation of ship- 
wreck. 

"Certainly, Mr. Lindstrom. I was just intend- 
ing soon to step out on the piazza for a moment, 
the night is so rarely beautiful." 

"Lady Bert'a," said he, as they stood beneath 
the stars together; "the boat waits for you, over 
there beyond the ledges. And I say no more. 
You have my life." 

"Oh, is the boat waiting?" said she demurely. 
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"It is a very wild thought. Let me pin down 
your collar, Mr. — Linestorm. It must annoy you 
excessively." He trembled in ecstasy at the 
thought that she should approach him. But she 
fastened down that recalcitrant article of his 
wardrobe in a deft, matter of fact way. At this 
point, if he had professed his love, or attempted 
to kiss her. Bertha would certainly have scorned 
him, but he stood so awed and pale, and grateful, 
her woman's heart yearned over him. 

"You should not eat quite so much — so many 
at one time, I mean, in company,'' she said; and 
laughed softly. 

"I have forgotten how. to behave," he sighed; 
"but I have been very happy. Lady Bert'a, that 
is what I wanted to say to you — that always the 
boat waits for you." And so he took away the 
sad love light in his eyes; and Bertha, from her 
heart, would have called him back, but did not. 
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CHAPTER X 

AS Sangstad motored home he was con- 
fronted in the quiet lane of the high- 
way, about a mile from the Pakners' 
house, by a man of drunken aspect who stood 
precisely in the middle of the road defying the 
progress of the car. 

^'S'hop/' said this individual, holding up an ad- 
monitory hand. "S'hopl" 

"Well," said Sangstad coolly, "I have stopped. 
Now what do you want?" 

For a long moment the man held the situation 
with his upraised hand; then, waving that mem- 
ber grandiloquently, he moved to one side.* 

"Now, gVanl" he said. "G'wanl" 

"Look here, fellow traveler," said Sangstad 
genially, "hadn't you better be getting home ? I'll 
give you a lift, whichever way you're going." 
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"G'wan 1" reiterated the man. "You min* your 
dutch-fool pizness, 'r FU *ave the law on ye, I 
will. I got the money t' pay for it, I 'ave 1" 

Sangstad drove away, and the autocrat of the 
road, as he lurched on, bethought himself of the 
solace of song. 

IVe jus* come home f'm Dover, 
Through the fields of clover.* *' 

Again and again, and continuously at last, he 
bawled this pastoral to the ear of the sweetly lis- 
tening night: 

*Jus' come home f 'm Dover, 
Through the fid's of dover.' '* 

Estrada heard from her eyrie in the attic, 
where, by the light of a tallow candle, she had 
been studying the hymnal recently consigned to 
the personal safeguard of her bosom during her 
attendance at a village prayer meeting. Estrada, 
therefore, had not undressed. She congratulated 
herself on this fact, for the voice was familiar to 
her : it was the voice of her husband. Framboise ; 
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and it occasioned her no alamiy for, to her skilled 
ear, its tones indicated good nature and the ela- 
tion of some unusual prosperity. She thought it 
prudent, however, to intercept his songful ap- 
proach before he should have awakened the fam- 
ily. So she crept down the stairs, and, already 
attired in a gown of Geraldine's, she very appro- 
priately took from the hall rack a mantle, also 
Geraldine^s, quietly let herself out, and hurried 
toward the unceasing vocalist of the night. 

"Shet up, Fram," she saluted him breathlessly. 

" 'Ello, 'Strade," he responded. 

"What you doin' round here?" she inquired, 
reaching his side. 

"Come fr you. Ain't goin* t' have m' wife 
goin' out t' work no more. I got fifty dollars." 

"You ain't, neither." 

He slapped his breast; and the wideness of his 
leer was an orgy in itself. 

"I say you ain't. Show it, then." 

With slobbering breath, and leaning against a 
tree for support, he took out the remains of a 
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pocketbook and disclosed In its greasy depths five 
real, new ten-dollar notes. 

"Where'dyougit *em?" 

"Fishin', 'Strade," said he, with religious ear- 
nestness. **I had d — ^n good luck. Come 'long 
home." 

"I ain't goin' with you to-night. I got to pack 
my clo's t'gether. An' I'm goin' to do Miss Pam- 
mer's folks' washin' t'morrow. I'll come over 
t'morrow night. You march back home, an' give 
me that money t' keep." 

**Now, 'Strade," said he reproachfully, "I'll 
take good care o' that money. A feller 't can 
make all that c'n keep it." He very firmly re- 
invested himself with his wealth, and buttoned up 
his coat, shaking his head sorrowfully at her. 
"How 'ansome ye look, 'Strade. Rale lady. 
'Arnsomest gal I ever see, anyway, ye alias was, 
'Strade. Swipe them duds? 'R somebody g^ve 
'em to ye?" 

Estrada enjoyed the compliment, but she 
reached over and dealt her lord a cuff on the ear 
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too efficacious to be entirely mirthful. It steadied 
him further, however, and he bravely repulsed 
her efforts to secure the wallet buttoned in his 
breast pocket. His repulse was not brutal, but 
kindly, and the struggle was therefore prolonged. 

Martin, sleepless, gazing from his bedroom 
window, had seen Geraldine's form, as he sup- 
posed, hastening up the woodland road. He be- 
lieved that the night had thrilled her with its 
beauty, and that she was seeking the exercise 
which the heat of the day had denied her. When 
he saw her apparently conversing, as if arrived 
at a tryst with some strange individual, dismay 
and madness filled his soul. But at the first in- 
timation of the struggle his faith in her returned. 
She had been addressed by some chance, possibly 
intoxicated, person on the road. She had sought 
to make her position safe by calmness of demea- 
nor. But the brute had finally dared 

Martin rushed out of the house, hatless, and 
ran toward that beloved tall form, that graceful 
mantle, usually left hanging in the hall for the 
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owner^s convenience of chill mornings on the 
piazza — a garment handy to snatch up — the hem 
of which, when passing alone through the hall, 
he had now and then pressed clandesdnely to his 
lips in the fervor of his passion. 

The playful squabble between Estrada and her 
husband had assumed an appearance at least of 
considerable seriousness by the time that Martin 
was within call. 

"I am coming," he cried. 

Startled, Estrada turned, and Framboise stared 
vaguely. 

"What's th' matter down t' the house, Mister 
Pammer?" inquired Estrada. "What you runnin' 
so for?" 

"Very naturally," said Martin, bitterly recov- 
ering himself, and with dignity, "seeing a struggle 
off here between a man and a woman, I came. 
Has that person been insolent to you, Estrada ?" 

Estrada's laughter bubbled up from a well of 
gaiety weird and irrepressible. 

"Has he? He's the sassiest thing afloat I 
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wish 't you'd knock 'im down, Mister Pammer, 
an' git me his wallet. He's got fifty dollars in 
it." 

"In heaven's name, Estrada I Are you out here 
in the night waylaying people for their money?" 

The situation appealed to Estrada as heaven- 
bom for richness. 

"Ain't you never met my husban', Mister Pam- 
mer?" said she jauntily. "Fram, le' me make 
you 'quainted with Mister Pammer. He's brother 
to the woman I work for. 'Hopes you bow to 
each other an' make good frien's." 

" Trien's,' " sneered Fram. "I've heern all 
'bout him. He's that d — ^n fool tryin' t' raise 
ducks whar thar ain't no water, an' hatch chick- 
ens in the oven 'thout no hen, an' all his stock run- 
nin' wild as Balim's ass. I hem 'nough larfin' 
'bout him ter make me sickJ' 

"You ain't go no more s'ciety manners 'n a cat, 
Fram," said Estrada, sincerely blushing. "You 
hadn't ought to mind 'im. Mister Pammer," she 
subjoined; "he's full." 
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*'I should not mind him in any case/^ said Mar- 
tin proudly. 

At the undeniable contempt of his tone Fram 
laughed scoffingly. "Go Uong home an' mind yer 
pizness, Puddenhead," he adjured Martin fear- 
lessly. 

Estrada felt a certain pride in her natural pro- 
tector. He was taller and broader even than 
Martin; and whether in his cups or out of them, 
he was equally ready to challenge all the codes 
and usages of a despised civilization. She af- 
fected, however, a status of flaming disap- 
proval. 

"I wish 't the' was somebody enough bigger 'n 
you be t' knock ye down in the road an' tromple 
on ye till ye could speak folks decent," she de- 
clared. 

"War, the' ain't," replied Fram with natural 
satisfaction; " 'm the biggest man within ten mild 
o' here." 

"An' the meanest 1" 

"Now, Strade." Xke reasonableness of his 
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tone, and the manner in which he had risen above 
his liquor, increased Estrada's inward pride. 

"War, you goin' to give me that fifty dollars 
t' keep?" 

"No. Cos I wan' my 'arnsome gal t' come 
home, I do," said he, effusively. "I'm keepin' on 
it to bait 'er home, I be. An' when she comes 
she'll find ev'ry dollar of it — ev'ry dollar — cross 
m' 'art — an' we'll tower off tergether some'ers, 
we will, an' raise hail columbly. D' I hear any 
'ssentin' voice?" suddenly shouted Fram, raising 
one hand with pleasant jocularity as chairman of 
the occasion. "No? — the hi's 'ave it. 'Ooray, 
'oorayl" 

"Shet up, I tell ye, I ain't comin' home till ter- 
morrer night," said Estrada, something in her 
tone indicating that she regretted not having 
made an earlier appointment. "So now you 
march I An' take care o' that money. I'll be 
'roun' t'morrer night." 

"A' right, 'Strade. Ta ta, Puddenhead. You 
c'n see 'er home. I'd as soon be jallous o' an old 
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hen-coop with 'arf the slats gone as o' you. Ho, 
hoi** Laughing joyously, no secreted dregs of 
bitterness in his tone, Fram took his way, too, into 
the night. 

'^Dang him,*' said Estrada, gracefully, with a 
canny eye to palliating the case of her forlorn 
master. "Hope he'll git home with that fifty 
dollars." A certain salaciousness gave its inflec- 
tion to her speech at the sumptuous reminiscence. 
"It's a good deal o' money t' carry 'round." 

A sad, amused, but unseen smile hovered over 
Martin's lips. 

"One can lose more than that very easily," he 
said. "Yet, once lost, it seems almost impossible 
to get back even that much." 

"I be'n told you had a fine an' scrumptious 
salary 'fore you come here an' took up farmin'.^' 

"I am glad that my reputation admits of so 
nluch as even a little former prosperity." 

Estrada walked mincingly homeward at the 
proud man's side. 

"I am sorry that you have made up your mind 
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to leave us, Estrada. It will be specially hard 
for my sister just now when we have a number 
of guests.** 

"Oh, m put through the washin* an* ironin' 
t'morrer; an* probably I'll be back in a week's 
time. It's my bounden duty, I consider, to look 
after Fram, now he's got all that money. He's 
easy tempted t* rum. Guess I better be on hand 
ter help him onload that pile th* way it ought t* 
be onloaded.*' 

"Shall you go abroad?" 

Estrada detected no sarcasm. "Middlin* fur," 
she replied gloatingly. She was reminded by their 
approach to the house that Miss Keevey's bed- 
room was a front room. Martin's head was 
down, his hands sunk hopelessly in his pockets. 
Estrada looked keenly. She thought it possible 
someone might have been awakened by the sound 
of Fram's "hooraying" on the hill, and she fan- 
cied now that she caught a passing glimpse of a 
pale face between the wind-swayed curtains at an 
upper window. 
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"Miss Kccvey's awful sweet t* give me so many 
clo's/' murmured Estrada with a gratitude that 
was heartfelt. At the sound of that name a sort 
of constriction seized Martin's own heart. Un- 
guardedly he gave a low sigh that was almost a 
groan. 

"Didn't you think I was her, when you run up 
the hill?" Estrada made bold to ask. "This 
wrop, I borrered. Ev'thing else I got on she 
giv me. 

"Was she up?" asked Martin, quickly. 

"Oh, no, but I was in an awful pelt t' git to 
Fram 'fore he woke ev'rybody up, so I snatched 
this off the rack as I strammed by. But I thought 
maybe you thought I was her, when you come 
poundin' up the hill; havin' her clo's on, an' 
her wrop, an' all; and I've sometimes thought 
't when I step out good an' long, an' tilt my 
head over back'ards, an' act 's though I owned 
all the' is in sight, 't I walk consid'rable like her, 
too." 

"Perhaps you do," said Martin coldly. "I 
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had not noticed it, but I suppose there might be 
t — some resemblance." 

"An' I thought," reiterated Estrada, " 't per- 
haps you thought I was her." 

"I should have gone to the assistance of any 
woman whom I believed to be in distress." 

Course ye would, Mister Pammer. But I 
was wonderin' — ^th* way you come runnin' up 
there — ef you didn't think I was her. I got a 
good an' hefty reason f 'r wormin' that out o* ye, 
ef I kin." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, I think I seen, jest now, her han'some 
lil' white face up there to the winder, peekin' out 
'twixt the curt'ins. I think she must 'a' heern 
Fram hooray, an' maybe heern you poundin' past, 
'fore that — but she couldn't see ye arfter ye took 
th' turn in the road, nor she couldn't see us all 
three up there; an' it's in my mind, what must 
she be a thinkin' of us. T' see you hike past as 
ef the devil was in ye, an' then hear the *hooray' ; 
an' then by 'n by t' see jes' you an' me pokin' 
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down t' the house tergether, thicker n' snakes 
sunny side a stun wall. It's passin' through my 
mind, she mus' think you an' me's 'bout low. down 
enough f'r the hawg pen." 

"D — n!" Martin ground his teeth. 

"An' ef we come home as fast as we went 
goin'," continued Estrada. "But no. Look's 
though we run like mad ter meet each other, an' 
then on the home-come, len'thened it out slower'n 
snails *in a tar barrel. It's passin' through my 
mind, she mus' think you an' me's got too low 
down to spit on." 

"Am I not unhappy enough as it is, without 
your wishing to torment me, Estrada ?" 

"Oh, Mister Pammer," said Estrada, in dis- 
tress, "I don't want to torment ye. I want to 
help ye out, an' I'm goin' to, too. You trus' me. 
You thought I was her, didn't ye?" 

"Yes." 

"An' it's her an' her only ye love, now an' 
f'revermore, s'elp ye, Him 'n' all the saints?" 

"Yes." 
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"An' 'd marry 'cr quicker 'n scat, cf she'd 
let ye?" 

"Oh, good Lord! Yes, Estrada." 

"WaP, now I'm goin' up stairs, an* I'm goin' 
to knock t' Miss Keevey's door. She locks it, 
nights, 'r I'd go right in. An' I'm goin' t' peel 
all this business right straight off my tongue. So's 
in about half an hour you'n me'U wiggle out o' 
this mud we're in, an' be fit t' go struttin' 'long- 
side decent folks ag'in. You trus' me." 

Disdaining his anxious signal for further con- 
versation, Estrada swept into the house and up 
the stairs. She knocked at Geraldine's door, and 
then applied her softest tones to the key hole. 

"Miss Keevey, don't ye be skeered. It's only 
'Strada. I want t' explain to ye some things be'n 
goin' on 'round here t'night. Le' me in for a 
minute, Beauty Dear." 

Some time of suspense for Estrada ensued, but 
finally the door was sharply unlocked. As Es- 
trada entered she saw that Geraldine had re- 
treated into bed again, after lighting the lamp, 
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and now gazed stonily at her guest from where 
she lay among the pillows. Geraldine's face was 
the face of one who has suffered, tossed by wild 
mental torments, despairing of all faith. Her 
eyes, though tearless, were actually sunken, as if 
she had in so short a time passed through some 
strait of intense pain. Estrada saw that she had 
closed the door of the adjoining room where 
Bertha lay sound asleep. 

"Miss Russ beats all fr sleepin\ don't she?" 
said the urbane visitor of the night, in low and 
tender accents. "She don't git her heart broke 
like you an' me. You knew I had a husban', 
didn't ye?" 

"Yes." 

"Did ye Hear him hollerin' over there in th' 
woods, while ago? Ef it hadn't be'n for Mart 
Pammer" — she paused dramatically — "where'd 
I be now?" 

Geraldine lifted herself slightly on one arm. 

"Ef it hadn't a be'n f 'r him — don't let me think 
on it|" continued Estrada, shuddering. "No 
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sooner'd he hear that 'how d' do' over on the 
adge o' the woods — ^he thought *twas you out 
viewin* the moonlight, an' some strange man had 
attackted ye; he told me so as we was comin' 
home — ^no sooner 'd he hear the kow-tow 'n he 
raced his pore heart inter palpertation t' save 
ye. That's Mart Pammer." 

Geraldine lifted herself a little higher on her 
arm. 

"When he seen 'twas only me> only 'Strada, 
did he back out? No, sir; he bucked right up to 
Fram, flags a-flyin'. He didn't say much — Mart 
Pammer didn't — ^but what he did say roared so 't 
I had ter put my hands over my ears t' save my 
drum caps. I guess you heered?" 

**Yes," admitted Geraldine, assuming more and 
more a sitting posture. '*I heard considerable 



noise." 



"Now pore Fram's a good man when he ain't 
tight," Estrada went on; "but when he's tight, 
look out! I heern his pow-wow^ an' I went f'r 
him hopin' ter shut him off fr'm comin' down 
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here. But I got t' tell you right here an' now 't 
when I started tracks up that way, I didn't know 
how tight Fram was." 

Geraldine held her breath, and Estrada's face 
glowed with the courage of the palpitant novelist. 

"I was strugglin' tooth 'n claw, 'n I'd about 
giv' up all hopes. I was sayin' to myself, *Wal', 
somebody 't passes this way t'morrer momin' '11 
see somethin' " 

"Don't, Estrada." It was Geraldine's turn to 
put up hands to her horrified face. 

" '11 see something," Estrada went on, touched 
with a tragic fire not to be suppressed. "When 
up dashted Mart Pammer. *Gerl-dine, Gerl- 
dine,' he sobs 's though his heart was broke. 
When he seen who it was — *A11 women is sakerd 
to me f'r her sake,' he says. Then he Stan's up 
to Fram. *Le' go that woman, 'r I'll knock ye 
galley west ^' blazes 1' says he. *0h. Mister Pam- 
mer, give pore Fram a chanct t' repent,' says I. 
*Throw out th' life line,' says I, gittin' down on 
my knees to him — for he was madder'n a lion — 
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Mart Pammer was. *Throw out th* life line,* I 
pleads on m' bended knees/* 

Geraldine swallowed audibly. 

"I sung a hull verse of it through, over there," 
the romanticist continued, her large dark eyes 
pregnant with convincing truth. "Didn't ye hear 
me?" 

"No," said Geraldine, shuddering once more. 
"I don't think I distinguished your voice, Es- 
trada." 

"Where — ^where — " whispered the narrator, 
her eyes still wide upon Geraldine — "where'd I 
be now, ef Mart Pammer hadn't a dashted?" 

Estrada was, in fact, just at the present mo- 
ment, contemplating Geraldine's night gown. 
That any mere mortal should go to bed and roll 
carelessly about in anything so supremely ex- 
quisite, caused her to catch her breath. In- 
tricacies of lace, of fine needlework, snowy white- 
ness. "You look like an angel," said Estrada, 
unaffectedly, "in an angel's blow-out." 

Geraldine even laughed a little, the awful ten- 
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sion of her nerves relaxed; a warm sweet color 
came to her face. 

"I shouldn't want nothing beautifuller f'r a 
shroud than that gownd you got on." Happy sen- 
timent replaced the paralyzing mystery upon Es- 
trada's countenance. 

But Geraldine found her voice. "I trust it 
will be many a long day before you need a shroud, 
Estrada. Did he — did he spare *Fram' and send 
him home?" 

"Did he? Did he send Fram home? I wish 't 
you'd be'n there to see," responded Estrada, 
going back cheerfully to her duty in the unre- 
stricted realm of fiction. "Did ye ever see one 
o' these hay-kickers 't spreads hay in the field? 
Wal', did ye ever see a boss run away with one? 
I have, an' I seen somethin' go f'r once. Yes, 
sir, jest once in my life I seen quick movtn\ an' 
that was jest the action took Pram's legs after 
Mart Pammer roared at him. Did he go home?" 
Estrada trusted to inflection to convey what mere 
words could not express. 
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"Mr. Palmer is a brave man. I have every 
reason for knowing that," said Geraldine. 

''Brave I He's a old he-lion with his mane all 
chawed ter pieces fightin', that's what he is !" 

Geraldine glanced up with doubt, and a hint of 
indignation; but it was evident that Estrada had 
expressed, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, the supreme limit — the acme and the flower 
—of all human valiance. 

Divining that Geraldine's look seemed to re- 
quire more, however, she added: "He's a old 
tom cat with one eye gone — he is." 

Geraldine blushed vigorously. "I don't see 
the resemblance." 

"Wait till you know him. You ain't seen him 
fightin' mad, yit. He's the hull artil'ry an' th' 
dynermite let loose — ^he is. And he ain't a goin' 
t' stand it much longer. He's a goin' to perpose 
to you — an' he ain't goin' ter take but one answer, 
neither." 

"Did he tell you— that?" Geraldine's face had 
paled again; her eyes flashed. 
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"Is Mart Pammer a fool?" Estrada laughed 
softly. "I ain't tellin' what he told me, f'r he 
ain't told me nothin'. I'm tellin' what I know. 
I come, 'way back, fr'm them 't could foretell an' 
prophesy, an' I tell you he's goin' ter perpose to 
ye, and he ain't goin' t' take but one answer, an' 
that answer ain't goin' to be *no,' neither." 

So unflinchingly did the sibyl gaze at her, Geral- 
dine at last hung her proud head. "You must be 
very tired, as I am, Estrada. Good night. Oh, 
by the way, you shall have this gown, which you 
admire so much, when I go away." 

Passing through the hall, Estrada glanced down 
the front stairs. At the foot sat Martin with 
eager uplifted face. Estrada laid her hand on 
her lips bespeaking the utmost caution. Like a 
cat, she descended steps enough to make her 
velvet whisper audible to Martin's strained ear 
alone. "Act kinder offish f'r a few days, 's ef 
you was better 'n her. That's what she's thinkin'. 
Then stan' right up to 'er, an' take 'er. You c'n 



git Ur." 
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CHAPTER XI 

WHY do we stay here? Sure enough. 
But — I don't want to go home 
yet; do you?" 
Bertha cast her honest look in Geraldlne's di- 
rection. Geraldine should naturally have expected 
the question In answer to her own, "Why do we 
remain here?" But she had not expected it; a 
sudden self-consciousness overwhelmed her, and 
she turned a fiery red. 

"We are working like housemaids," she said. 
Her heart misgave her; she was having about 
the best time she had ever had in her life, and 
she was ashamed of it. 

"Isn't it jolly 1" declared the sincere and incor- 
rigible Bertha. "If you, with your superJBuous 
wealth, would only send to some wholesale house 
and get a crate of aprons. Our stock is running 
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low. And you, in a high-necked checked gingham 
apron, look simply ravishingly girlish and sweet, 
you truly do. It takes all the artificial gimp 
right out of you; we feel like kissing you." 

"How absurd you are, dear." But Geraldine's 
manner was distinctly softened. "We are such 
strange beings," she continued. "Novelty, though 
it reduces us to a lower order of existence, seems 
to appeal to us." 

"Never 1 We're catching onto a higher order. 
We're helping some worthy fellow creatures out 
of a dilemma that had come nigh swamping them. 
By the way, it's my turn to get supper, and I'm 
going to make a clam-chowder. Cotter has 
brought us over some clams." 

"Surely you realize that his master must have 
sent them. And really I think it was too bad of 
you, obsessed with the notion of charity as you 
are at present, not to send word over to that poor, 
lonely, wild man inviting him to supper. Though 
peculiar, he behaves well ; and the social influence 
would do him good." 
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Bertha looked curiously and sharply at her 
friend, but Geraldine was innocently talking down 
from her own self-assured height. 

"People hereabouts don't need invitations," re- 
marked Bertha, drily; "they'll come, anyway. 
They're interested in our housekeeping. This 
dull village hath a theater at last, and stirring and 
perpetual is the play. As a moral agency for 
good we show off not unbecomingly, too. Look 
at what a heart Johnsing has in him — ^he has 
taken upon his own toil-worn hands all Miss 
Palmer's week for washing the dishes. And from 
a dramatic point of view, I'd rather see Johnsing 
wash dishes than go to any show on the boards." 

"He gets so wet," responded Geraldine intelli- 
gently. "But, after all," she remarked, her fine 
eyes fixed on vacancy, "he really gets them cleaner 
than Martin Palmer does. He seems not to be 
so absent-minded." 

"Miss Palmer treats him fairly. His soul en- 
tertains a lively hope. The warm dishwater 
which he splashes over onto his person sinks 
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deeper than his poor, soiled apron, and bedews 
the very sources of his inward grace with spiritual 
nourishment." 

"I don't believe he gets as wet as that," said 
Geraldine. 

With a sigh of pleasant relief Bertha hung up 
the last article of her ironing on the clothes- 
horse. "Mine compare favorably with any of 
the rest, I think," she said, cocking her head dis- 
criminatingly at the display of earlier consign- 
ments, smoothed by hands variously skilled, and 
including some specimens of workmanship con- 
tributed by chance callers of a philanthropic turn. 

"I shouldn't wonder," Bertha continued, "if 
Jane Palmer had definitely promised to marry the 
good Johnson; that is, if she could only get Mar- 
tin settled, somehow." 

Geraldine spoke up a trifle indignantly. "Mar- 
tin Palmer has had really enviable positions of- 
fered him, positions involving special intellectual 
endowment and training." 

"Then why doesn't he let go his mad-dog grip 
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on the disastrous havoc-field of his 'farming'?. 
Why doesn't he catapult out from under the 
bushel, and let his light shine ?'' 

^^Summer is not the time for the action you 
have so singularly described. How are you and 
I to know what his future plans may be ?" 

"Geraldine Keevey, all you^d have to do to as- 
certain the future plans of Martin Palmer would 
be to put your divinely fashioned ear into a lis- 
tening attitude." 

"I wish," ' suddenly interpolated a voice just 
outside the kitchen door, "I could see the bird 
that's doin' that yappin'." 

Looking out they beheld Downing's sun-visage, 
lifted inquiringly toward the branches of a tree. 
In this delicate manner he gave warning of his 
presence. 

"Hello, Recruits," Bertha saluted him cheer- 
fully; "did you hear what we have been saying?" 

"No," said Downing, clarity in his blue orbs, 
"I talked up to the birds so 't I wouldtCt hear. 
Mother sent this. It's bakin' day, an' she says 
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when she's makin' four loaves another don't 
count." 

"It counts here. She's a sweet sister of charity. 
Don't forget to tell her that we said so. Harkt 
Is that your colt demolishing the clapboards of 
the barn?" 

"No," said Downing; "that's Nix Cady blast- 
ing out rock t' drive a new well. His'n dried 
up. 

"It may be both," suggested Bertha, as an* 
other startling detonation smote the atmosphere* 

"No; cause I walked over. Mother she giv' 
me her errand, an' the bosses was all busy, an' 
I— I " 

"Stay and have some supper with us." 

Downing gasped relief for a joy that he feared 
might have eluded him. 

"Ef you'll let me help with the work." 

"Why, what else have you been doing, every 
opportunity you could seize, since the ill-mated 
Estrada left us? You have been an anchor and 
a mainstay. Get your apron." 
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Downing went familiarly to a hook behind the 
door, and enwreathed his stout frame in calico. 

"Change that at once," Bertha ordered him, as 
he stepped out into the range of vision; "youVe 
taken the unsuspecting Johnsing^s apron/* 

"I thought so," Downing admitted ruefully; 
"it's so greasy," and he made haste to substitute 
his own kitchen enswathement. 

"There's heroism in that grease," Bertha as- 
serted loyally of the absent; "he scrubs the 
kitchen floor, too, poor devoted saint." 

"I should think we were at amateur theatri- 
cals," said Geraldine. ^^Heroism in grease J^ 

"Alas, Geraldine," said Bertha, with the face 
of a Hamlet, "we are performing in the tragic 
play of life itself. Some flowers of merriment 
strew our path, but after all the work is grim. 
Which will you peel, Downing, the onions or 
the potatoes?" 

"Both. I don't want your purty hands soiled 
with 'em." 

If Geraldine had not been so high bred, she 
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would have sniffed. Bertha cast a sidelong, half- 
humorous glance at her assistant For some time 
it had been apparent that Downing had come com- 
pletely under Bertha's domination. More than 
that, if the truth were known, the deepest affec- 
tions of his heart had been transferred to her. 
Gradually, but surely, the alienation from his 
first love had taken place. He was wrapt up, 
absorbed, slavishly devoted to Bertha Russ. 

Geraldine had taken but little note of his apos- 
tasy; yet she realized it, and it may have added 
the least bit to her general pensiveness. His 
heart was kind beneath his wavering fancy, and 
before peeling the onions, it was Geraldine whom 
he approached committing his mother's gift-loaf 
to her keeping, with a commiserative and apolo- 
getic grin, which yet bade her hope, applying in 
voiceless encouragement to her supposed wound 
the ancient philter that there be still as good fish 
in the sea as were ever caught out of it. 

Geraldine carried the bread into the pantry, 
gathered together a plate of divers scraps, took a 
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kettle of warm water from the stove, and quietly 
disappeared out of a back door. In the yard she 
exchanged greetings with Jane Pahner, who with 
flushed cheeks was exercising her evening com- 
missariat among the hens, turkeys, geese, and 
other violently vocal and depressingly erratic 
property. 

"It is a shame. Miss Keevey," said she, with 
tears, almost, in her eyes, "for you two to pay 
your board, and work as you do." 

"Why, my dear," said Geraldine, deeply 
touched. "Now you must not say that. It is 
doing us good. I never felt so vigorously well 
in my life." 

Over in a field in the near perspective, Martin 
Palmer and Ralph Johnson were still bent over 
their hoes hard at work. Geraldine sighed in- 
audibly as she passed on. Toil, dirty yards, hen- 
coops, sheds, pens, and even the exalted clothes 
line — it all affected her as distastefully sordid. 

Her mission was to Flynn, who was laid up in 
the "Tool-house." The fight with another dog, 
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in which he had engaged during a recent volun- 
tary act of **roving," had become finally, in its 
earnestness, an unequivocal matter of life or 
death. He had returned to Geraldine in grue- 
some shape. She had him laid upon a bed of 
straw on the tool-house table; and, her ministra- 
tions being as faithful as his wounds were severe, 
he was recovering. 

He greeted her with an ecstatic whine, mel- 
lowed by his condition of invalidism. Geraldine 
put his supper temporarily out of sight and took 
down from a peg an enveloping apron devoted 
solely to her offices as surgeon. If, instead of 
being the child of affluence, she had been born 
under the necessity of earning her own living, 
Geraldine believed that she should have chosen 
the career of a doctor, not a mere nurse, but a 
vastly respected, comprehensive, autocratic phy- 
sician at large. Certainly, her work with 
sponges, liniments and bandages was remarkably 
skillful as well as gentle. 

Martin passed the door as she was nearing the 
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end of her task. "How is the patient?" he 
asked, thoughtfully concealing his soiled hands 
behind the hat he had removed; his eyes alto- 
gether too much in love to evince masterfulness, 
his whole manner indeed reflecting no credit 
whatever upon Estrada's stout and impudent 
teachings. 

"Poor Flynn is doing beautifully, I think," 
Geraldine answered, her attention reverting al- 
most at once to the delicate work she had in 
hand ; and there the conversation seemed destined 
to perish miserably of inanition, but the oppor- 
tunity to speak to Miss Keevey alone was so rare 
that Martin could not give it up. 

"What an incongruity," he declared in accents 
of wishful bitterness, ^^you, to stand dressing the 
wounds of a doff.'^ 

"On the contrary," she replied, "poor Flynn 
is probably thinking, *What a shame that a valiant 
creature like myself should have to submit to the 
bungling offices of a mere untrained novice.* " 

Words well chosen on both sides, but the frigid 
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zone of convention remained severely intact. 
Now Dan Cupid had come hovering about to see 
if he might not make some telling hits with a fine 
new stock of arrows he carried. He watched 
Martin's face of yearning awe, and Geraldine's 
composed manipulation of Flynn's bandages. 

"Do you call your work that of a novice?" 
said Martin. "I call it inspired, then, and an- 
gelically tender." 

Dan Cupid exulted. Here was the sort of talk 
that appealed to his sense of fitness, here was a 
manner of speaking after his own heart; and he 
thrust his hand hopefully into his quiver. 

"I have always been interested in medicine," 
said Geraldine. "I have a friend Doctor Laura 
Tudor Sedgwick, very famous in her profession 
— ^you must have heard of her. She took me once 
to see some wonderfully important and interest- 
ing work at a clinic — 

Cupid's chubby hand shook sickly. He gazed 
in astonishment at his prospective victim. "Ap- 
parently the only way of possessing that lady is 
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through an act of brigandage/' he mused, ^'and 
I'm afraid my other Target, there, could never 
do the trick. I might as well sling my traps over 
my back and take to my wings." 

But Martin spoke again. '*0h, yes, I have 
heard of Doctor Sedgwick," he said, indifferently. 
^'You are most charming of all in an apron like 
that," he continued absorbedly, his faithful eyes 
glowing with a tender admiration. 

Cupid turned again to the fray, and drew out a 
dainty arrow preparatory to fitting it in his bow. 

''It is unfortunate if they are so becoming to 
me," said Geraldine, "for I dislike aprons very 
much. I would never wear them, even at church 
sewing affairs. Of course, there are sometimes 
circumstances in which one has to wear them." 

"I'd like to shoot her full," commented Cupid 
to his own soul. "She's about as easy to court as 
a shellfish, she is. Queer, too. I came here for 
a little practice, knowing the situation. Martin's 
in love with her; and she — she loves herself so 
well she'll never forget his saving her life ; more- 
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over, two less timorous or more self-respecting 
proper members of society in good and regular 
standing never were ; yet in the matter of simple, 
pristine love-making they're as stupid as jays, as 
ignorant as the unborn, and as recalcitrant as a 
deck of mules." 

The little god began to pack up. 

"It is pretty hard for me," said Martin, with 
a tremble of the lip that called Cupid again to 
attention, "that it is in my home you have felt 
compelled to wear aprons." 

"Oh, not at all, Mr. Palmer," said Geraldine 
with innocent alertness; "it is entirely voluntary, 
I assure you." 

Cupid actually swore at her. 

Geraldine laid a caressing hand on Flynn's 
now chastely bandaged paw. "Now for your 
supper, old fellow," she said. Flynn barked 
sharply; then, recalling himself to his manners, 
leaned over and licked his worshipful lady's hand. 

"If I should fall somewhere and break my 
neck, I wonder if you would do so much in pass- 
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ing as to put a bandage 'round it/* said poor 
Martin, fatuously. 

"Why, of course not," said Geraldine, an af- 
flictive common sense neutralizing all the dark 
glory of her eyes. "What would be the use, if 
your neck were broken? It would be too late." 

Cupid packed up all his belongings and knotted 
the gathering string about them definitely. 

"Should you regret at all, I wonder, that it 
was 'too late'?" the benighted Martin went on. 

"Mr. Palmer, I think we are talking perfect 
nonsense. I do not in the least believe that you 
are going to break your neck. Why should you ?'* 

"Brigands and pirates are scarce these days, 
my lady," Cupid shook his head at her, gritting 
his teeth viciously; "but Til see if I can find you 
one, in the course of my wanderings — a good 
black hook-nosed one with brass ear-rings; if I 
can't youHl just have to remain single, forever and 
aye — there's no help for it. Good bye." 

And he turned his rosy bade upon the scene and 
flew precipitately away. 
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CHAPTER XII 

IN his flight he paused to glance in at the 
kitchen door. Downing's eyes were stream- 
ing with the pungent effluvia from the 
onions he was peeling. Bertha sat at a discreet 
distance sorting berries. 

"Now there is a hero who will go any length," 
thought Cupid, and he entered the room. 

"When you have finished the onions you shall 
go out and get some flowers for the table, and 
let your eyes heal up," said Bertha, her own eyes 
beaming over kindly upon Downing. 

"I c'n see yo«/' said Downing; "an* as long 
as I c'n see anythin' so purty as you be, I ain't 
worryin' none about my eyes." 

Cupid chuckled. "We have here a straight- 
forward wooer," he said, "a fine hearty fellow." 

"You might be able to see me, and still have 
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nothing specially keen to brag of by way of vi- 
sion," Bertha laughed. 

"Tott ain't s' very plump," Downing made 
haste to disclaim the insinuation, and his look had 
the inoffensive innocence of a big boy brother. 
"You're jes^ exac'ly right/' 

Bertha had some skill as a whistler, and she 
now struck up an air of stem martial irrelevance 
as she went to the pantry to select a pan suitable 
for Downing's flower gathering. "Please ar- 
range them outside," she said, "that will save 
cleaning up the litter of the stems and all in the 
house." 

"All right. Boss," Downing answered her 
brightly; "ef you say so I'll go out an' tend to the 
flowers. Now, I like an up an' standin' bokay, 
myself, but I see from the dish you brought me 
you want one o' these flat squatter messes." 

"I want it arranged with no arrangement at all 
— ^just easy. Downing." 

"Beats all," continued Downing blithely to him- 
self as he went on his mission, "how these stylish 
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folksUl alias have some queer, laffable notions. 
I won't laugh at her, I couldn't. But a bokay had 
ought ter be a bokay, an' not a loose sprawlln' 
mess o' truck." 

Cupid followed him out into the garden and 
hung about him flatteringly. He buzzed insinua- 
tions of Downing's manliness and comeliness into 
that good youth's ear; he reminded him of the 
kindliness which always shone in Bertha's eyes 
when she looked at him. 

"But, say, she looks at everybody that way," 
interposed Downing, hoping for a favorable 
refutation of the statement, which he received. 
Cupid being only too anxious to further the 
business. 

^^Just as she looks at you, do you think — ah, 
ha I — just as she looks at you. Downing?" 

"Wal'j I don' know," said Downing, culling the 
largest sun-flower from a group which sentineled 
the precise location of the pig-pen,' as a starter in 
the aesthetic problem of his center-piece for the 
table. "I don't know, I'm sure." 
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Meanwhile Jane Palmer entered the kitchen. 
"Oh, you angel," she said to Bertha, "you're 
taking grievous care right off my shoulders. But 
it isn't right, dear, it isn't right for you to do so 
much." 

"S-sh I" Bertha held up a hand. "This is just 
between you and me, for I want to keep up a 
reputation. But I really don't do so very much. 
I get it out of other people, embarrassed callers, 
for instance, who feel far less dis-ease when oc- 
cupied. The good Downing, now, has prepared 
the vegetables, and is out gathering flowers for 
the table." 

"You put it that way; but anyone can see that 
you are tired, and with good reason," said Jane. 
"Bertha," she added, for these two had become 
very close friends, "I think that Downing is get- 
ting fond of you." 

"I most sincerely trust so, for I am very fond 
of Downing." 

"But I mean, I think he has gone over seriously 
from Miss Keevey to you." 
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*^How seriously — ^to what an extent of serious- 
ness do you consider that the buoyant and vola- 
tile one has come over to me?" 

They looked at one another. Jane sat down, 
too, being very weary; and without further con- 
verse or apparent reason they both indulged in 
tears of silent laughter, mixed with an undertone 
of true, womanly feeling and pathos. 

"What a world is this — ^what a world is this !'* 
said Bertha, drying her tears. "Where is Geral- 
dine?" 

"I saw her, with all her professional appliances^ 
going out to visit Flynn. But it was a good while 
ago. I think she must have finished." 

"Perhaps she is staying to read aloud to him. 
I did find her once, after his wounds were 
dressed, reading aloud to Flynn. You see, there's 
nothing buoyant or volatile in Flynn's affection; 
it is steadfast." 

"He always goes back to Downing," mused 
Jane Palmer; and, seeing Downing returning with 
his pan of flowers — the invisible little god in at- 
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tendance, yet making himself known by the shin- 
ing of the youth^s face — a certain instinct of kind- 
ness caused her to rise and go into the dining 
room to set the table. 

Downing entered and advanced toward Bertha 
with a floral offering as significant as a volley of 
cannon. A giant sunflower, like an insolent prize 
fighter, stood unalterably firm in the center of 
the bowl. Around it were buttressed a phalanx 
of dahlias, of hues variously disaffected and en- 
raged. On the outmost rim of this carnival of 
violence tender roses drooped and shrank in dis- 
may, supposing that they had been destined to 
adorn some maiden's breast, rather than to par- 
ticipate in a feat of arms. 

"You haven't put in anything green," gasped 
Bertha, holding, however, a solenm leash on her 
emotions. 

"No. I'm jest like Mother, about that. 
Mother says, 'When I go out t' git a mess o' 
greens, I ffit greens, but when I'm stirrin' round 
for a bokay, I want a bokay and I want it made 
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o' flowers, too, jest flowers. What else in time 
is a bokay?" 

Bertha dizzily regarded again the floral pan- 
demonium before her. "I suppose the sunflower 
is me/' she said with some awe; "it looks rather 
my style, with my new yellow crepon on." 

"No, it don't neither," avowed Downing, with 
unexpected warmth. "You ain't big, nor fat, nor 
nothin', but jest exactly right as a person can be. 
Say, Miss Russ," his blue eyes met hers reason- 
ably and unflinchingly above the riotous trophies 
of his garden chase, "say, don't you think it's a 
good thing in this world f'r folks t' run in 
pairsf 

Bertha, too, gazed steadily at Downing. 

"What in the world do you mean — ^you boy?" 
she said. 

"Goshl I'm six foot. I say," he repeated 
with softening voice, "don't you think it's a 
mighty good thing in this world f'r folks t' run in 
pairs? You'n me, now " 

"Downing, if you say anything more like that» 
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1^11 box your silly ears. Fm old enough to be 
your mother, for one thing," 

"No, you ain't neither." 

"Well, I come so near it that I'll most cer- 
tainly box your ears if you talk in that silly fash- 
ion to me ever again. Don't you dare." 

"We c'n be good friends, I suppose?" Down- 
ing inquired, genially. 

"Don't you ever doubt it. Please go and 
pump up a good, fresh pitcher of water and carry 
it into the dining room." 

Downing applied himself with cheerful em- 
phasis to the pump. The poor little disappointed 
god in attendance picked himself up from the 
swoon where he had fallen, and vowing bitter 
vengeance upon some victim, if he could only find 
him, he trailed his wings sorrowfully away. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

AS the company finally sat down to supper 
that evening, Downing's floral center- 
piece lending its loud ear to the sur- 
rounding gaiety, Sangstad Lindstrom's motor car 
was suddenly heard at the door. 

Bertha's heart gave a quick leap in spite of 
her. That same heart had previously entertained 
the possibility of his coming, with his magic violin. 
Now he brought no violin. His face was smiling, 
as he entered, but very pale. 

"I come to take some from your company," he 
said. "Poor Estrada, by the word of the doctor 
there, is dying, and I come at the request of the 
dying. I do not understand it, save that she says 
she has 'dispositions to make.' But I give her 
message. She wants me to bring to her Miss 
Russ and Miss Keevey and Martin Palmer, and 
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the gown that Miss Keevey promised her — a 
white lace gown, she says — she wishes Miss 
Keevey to bring that. 

"Why, we both live by the shore, you know," 
Lindstrom explained while they were on their 
way. "I can almost see Estrada's home, on clear 
days, from my eyrie, and a lad in a boat brought 
me the news first, asking me to go in my car for 
a doctor. It seems they had been having a very 
spectacularly good time — she and her man — ^they 
had been on a sort of a journey, a voyage, rather." 

"Yes, they came into money," said Martin, 
with a smile on his grave lips. "Estrada herself 
told me. They had fifty dollars." 

"So? That explains much. With the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, then, they went on a 'cruise.' They 
stopped ashore for several days at some bourne 
of their own choosing, and entered into a state of 
revelry, exclusively her husband's so far as I can 
learn, though Estrada expresses only entire satis- 
faction in the happy retrospect. Coming home, 
the two of them alone together in their fishing 
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boat with a rag of a sail, Framboise, silly drunk, 
ran the old shell on a ledge and stove a hole in 
her. 

**Near home, too; but it had come on night, 
and rainy, and the sot ran her on Pulpit Ledge, 
a good mile and a half of sea between them and 
the shore. Estrada somehow got a foothold on 
the rocks, but she was hurt. She saved him, not 
he her. The sot would have rolled off — ^been 
beaten off by the waves — but she held him, shel- 
tered him as best she could, grappled with death 
for his life, against wind and wave and her own 
exhaustion, until they were discovered in the 
morning, and rescued. If she had let him go her 
own life might have been saved, but she held that 
helpless lout all through the ghastly fight, and 
the strain was her mortal undoing." 

"I did not know that she was like that," said 
Bertha with trembling lip. 

"Anyone may be like that — even the most un- 
promising." Lindstrom's voice tingled with 
something of the strange power which they had 
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heard thrill the strings of his violin. ''It is be- 
yond human speculation to say when a soul may 
prove to be like that J* 

He turned the flash of his face but for an in- 
stant upon Bertha and Geraldine, for he was driv- 
ing the car, and rapidly. "It bespeaks the won- 
der of humanity; one moment, seeming so igno- 
rant and low; and the next, in patience and in 
greatness plainly an heir of the house of God, ex- 
alted breeding showing through the grime of life, 
a princely raiment peeking through the rags of 
life. It is the wonder of all wonders, and It is as 
natural as the flowers. 

**So, I believe in God," he said in his half for- 
eign simple way, as if he spoke of the fulness of 
the harvest in the fields by the wayside. "I have 
been bitter, blind, once ; but when a man comes to 
his sanity he believes all of God, if only for the 
wonders that lie dormant In humanity, and that so 
often bloom divinely — ^when the boat lies wrecked 
upon the rocks.'* 

"But why does Estrada send for us?" said 
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Geraldlne. "Has she no relatives?" Yet Geral- 
dine carried faithfully in her lap the parcel con- 
taining the lacey gown for which Estrada had 
sent. 

"I do not know why she has sent for you," 
Lindstrom answered. "She has been, so far as I 
can learn, a sort of wild starling, or the sea gull 
that sleeps upon the wave. Her relations" — ^he 
smiled — "are what you might almost call cosmo- 
politan through lack of any special endowment of 
home, or hope, or joy, or other property. 

"So. Here we have come." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SHE is as good as gone/' said the doctor, 
who met them at the door. He spoke 
without much concern, his hands in his 
pockets. He was courting, successfully, a rich 
girl in the nearest town; and the minor chord, as 
struck by the passing of a poor, half civilized, in- 
consequential being, like Estrada, did not espe- 
cially appeal to him. "She is as good as gone," 
he said. "Did you bring the dress? The last she 
spoke was concerning that." 

Instinctively Geraldine drew her own skirts 
away from everything as they entered the hovel 
by the shore. That Estrada was her sister in the 
great realm of humanity, she recognized with a 
quaking and protest of the heart. It was some- 
thing which undoubtedly God would set right in 
time, and which, personally, she would have 
chosen not to touch — ^this squalor and strange 
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disparity of fate, trenchantly above all this sud- 
den, pathetic call to the beyond. 

They had but to pass through the kitchen, 
where, on a decrepit chintz lounge. Framboise 
lay sleeping heavily, to the room beyond* But 
what wonders may lie in passing through a door 
— the door of a hovel, Estrada had cheated the 
doctor. Lying as one dead, looking like one 
dead, she had reserved her ebbing strength so 
discreetly that the inward lesion seemed to have 
stayed its course to answer her soul's demands, to 
fulfill its high behests. 

It was Bertha who sprang forward with a sense 
of the aid needed. She took the parcel from 
Geraldine's hand, and sheltering Estrada with 
her own person, she lifted the thin form on the 
low cot, and threw over the poor soiled nightgown 
which the woman wore, the beautiful robe of 
snowy lawn and lace. 

Estrada, lifted and adorned, touched her, as a 
queen touches a subject with her wand of state, 
thereby instantly exalting him. 
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The mysterious part of it was that Berdia 
realized the sense of exaltation. Estrada herself 
had risen high, a light, not of this world, il- 
lumined her eyes, roses, not of earth, bloomed on 
her cadaverous cheeks. Strangest of all, an at- 
mosphere of intensified joy clung about her. But, 
if this was her gala day, Estrada spent no time 
in demonstrating it — ^the next door should lead to 
that — and she had serious business on hand. 

''I got my dispositions to make,'' she said. In a 
voice elate and soft — dying. 

The young doctor started with amaze and pro- 
fessional distaste. The woman was practically 
"dead" — ^why should she make a scene? 

"You must lie very quiet," he said authorita- 
tively. 

Her great eyes disdained him; they seemed to 
appeal to the company to remove him. 

"Sir," said Sangstad to the young man of 
science, "there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in your philosophy. 
Keep very quiet, yourself. Let our dear friend 
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here speak. Verily, she is more alive than we/' 
And he deliberately put his broad back between 
the interloper and the inspired. 

''Go on, lady," he said with supreme gentleness 
to Estrada. "We listen to you. With our whole 
souls, we listen." 

She touched him also. 

"You — know," she said. " *Way back in 
'Rabia — ^long 'go— long 'go— my fam'ly — ^very 
high— queen — ^proph'tess." 

"Yes, lady, we understand." 

Sangstad supplied the rest for her almost in- 
audible breath. 

Estrada smiled upon him, a smile of such grati- 
tude, and at the same time of such dignity, that 
the whole room, even including the disaffected doc- 
tor, seemed exalted. 

Then she beckoned Geraldine to come to her, 
and Geraldine came unquestioningly under the 
spell of the supernal dignity of that smile. In 
like manner Estrada beckoned Martin, and he 
came and knelt beside her cot. 
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"Kneel — ^you, too," Estrada said. The sudden 
immortal beauty of the dark eyes lifted to Geral- 
dine, inspired her with trust alone. She, too, 

i 

knelt beside the cot, a sob in her throat. 

"Martin — ^you love — her?" 

"Before God, I do." 

"Ger'ldine, you love — him?" 

And Geraldine spoke, "I do." 

"I, 'Strada" — she rambled on. In diction of bar- 
baric splendor — "queen — proph'tess — p'nounce 
you man an' wife — in the name of the Father — 
Son— Holy Ghos' " 

The doctor would have rushed to her, but 
Bertha standing at the head of the cot caught her 
in loving arms. 

"Estrada! Estrada!" 

Once more the great eyes opened, and the body 
upheld itself with a strange power. "Music — 
music — " cried Estrada clearly; "don't you hear?" 

Listening, she curved one arm as though she 
held a violin, and the other she swayed as though 
she wielded a bow ; and freely, gayly, with power, 
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crooning, inarticulate, sweet as the way of the 
wind, fearless as some immortal rover of the 
worlds, tender as a dream of heaven, she re- 
peated for them a strain unforgettable, a strain 
from the open door through which she was pass- 
ing; and the door closed upon her, and she was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XV 

I*VE fell down between two stools/* declared 
Downing. " 'Nother time, when I see 
two sech hansom' wimmen as them, I'll 
make up m' mind which I want to pay 'ten- 
tion to, an' stick right to m' job. I've b'en too 
triflin', an' I've lost one o' two o' the purtiest 
wimmen I ever seen, 'r ever shell see." 

"They was both, an' singly, too old for ye, 
Downing," said Captain Gil. 

That's what Mother says. But I can't help 
it, I feel a awful gone-ness here in the pit o' m' 
Stummick whenever I think on 'em, an' the pesky 
smart philanderin' fool I be'n." 

"Sho, Downing. Love don't take ye in the 
pet o' the stummick, it 'tacks the hairt. Sho." 

"Say, ye old marryin' marriner, I guess I know. 
'T went t' my heart all right, but it done more 'n 
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that, it giv' me a sinkin' In the stummick, asides. 
I never eat nothin' f'r one hull day, honest." 

Grief stood in Downing's eyes at the recapitula- 
tion. 

"Thet so? War, ye took a holt next day, 
didn't ye?'' 

* "Mother made me a peach pie, jest a flake f'r 
an upper crust, an' cooled 'er off down in the 
suUer. *T' tell ye the plain truth. Mother,' says 
I, *I feel more like grewel.' *This 's about the 
same thing, Down',' says Mother ; 'no under crust, 
an' hardly any upper. It's nothin* but a kind o' a 
peach grewel,' says she. So I e't it." 

A tampering deliciousness reminiscent about 
Downing's lips spoke of a possible rejuvenescence 
of carnal delights, as still clinging expectantly 
waiting for him on the fringe of existence. 

"People talk about peach pie. Huh — give me 
rhubarb every time," said Cap'n Gil'. 

"Say," Downing interposed discontentedly, "I 
was thinkin' ye'd give me a little sympathy. I 
didn't stop an' hail ye t' talk about pie.*^ 
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"You begun talkin' 'bout pic yerself, Down- 
ing. 

"No, I wa'n't talkin' 'bout pic, neither. I 
was talkin' 'bout peach grewel." 

"Wal', I swan to Moses ef you wa'n't talkin' 
'bout pie." 

"Say, you be'n through the mill s' many times, 
you ain't got no more sympathy 'n an old stage 
coach, arfter the bosses has been shucked off an' 
put in the barn." 

"Ah, Downing, Downing, I got more sympathy 
'n I want to say. I wa'n't so much struck on the 
plump one, myself, though perhaps ef I'd known 
her better " 

"Look a here, the' never was, an' the' never 
will be again, any woman so han'some an' so takin' 
as to come within hailin' distance o' that woman." 

"Perhaps not, but t'other one use' ter play my 
'compa'ments, ye know, an' bein' musical, my- 
self " 

"War, what d' ye call me— can't I sing?" 

"Sure, sure. Downing," said Cap'n Gil' sooth- 
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ingly; "ye got a voice, but ye see it's never been 
trained. It's got vollum, an' it's got range, but 
ye ain't never brought it under domination. It 
runs hell-loose with ye." Cap'n Gil' tittered. 
"Remember that time in Sunday school when the 
plasterin' come down, an' they laid it to you 
singin' 'Pull f'r the Sho' '? That was the only 
tune you knew — at that time, anyways — an' it 
ain't been giv' out sence." 

"It's a durned lie," complained Downing, bit- 
terly. 

"War, has anybody giv' out TuU f'r the Sho' ' 
sense that time?" Cap'n Gil' fixed the discon- 
solate youth with a convincing eye. "But nev' 
mind all that. 'S I was sayin', 'bout t'other one 
there, perhaps, ef Mis' Cap'n Gil' had left me, 'n 
I was a free man, I can't say — ^but I mou't " 

"Goshl" interjected Downing; "ef you feel s' 
kicky 's that at your age, I guess maybe I'll get 
my liver up to show 'tentions t' girls again, some- 
time. I dunno," he sighed. 

"Why, 'course ye will, Downing, 'course ye will. 
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But what makes ye think yeVe lost them ones — 
two, or ary?" 

'*I dunno what makes me think so, fr I ain't 
heard nothin' def 'nite yit ; but it's this awful gone- 
ness in the pit o' m' stummick, follerin' an' nag- 
gin' me so 't I don't enjoy nawthin' way I use' to. 
'Sides, Flynn's come back ; an' he alius f oilers the 
unfort'nit." 

"Ye don't tell me that dog's left that toney 
Gerl'dine crittur, after all her nussin' him?" 

Downing nodded his head. "I stood thinkin' 
o' nothin' in partick'lar an' lookin' up the road, 
t'other day, when what sh'd I see but a livin' 
mess o' loose bandages an' cotton thread — 'n here 
an' there a meat skewer 't she'd used f'r a splint 
— sech a livin' mess o' stuflF I never seen a-movin'. 
Looked like the work baskets to a hull sewin'- 
meet'n' had tipped over an' took to the road. 
Gosh! Limpin' an' plungin' an' zigzaggin', but all 
the same he was out f'r a record, Flynn was, an' 
he made it, too. He cert'nly was a-comin'. He's 
*^ \durned cute dawg — that dawg is. An* I know 
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jes' what I'm talkin' about when I say it Ef 
that dawg ain't got brains, he's got somethin' 't 
matches up with 'cm durned well, now I tell ye." 

"Did ye send 'im back to 'er?" 

"Say, don't ye know the folks in this town yit? 
Has Flynn ever yit be'n anywheres he's sent ? He 
knows whar he wants to go, and he goes thar'. 
Trouble is, when ye see Flynn comin' ye know 
thar's a dark cloud some'ers goin' ter bust over 
ye, an' he's makin' tracks to ye t' show ye sym- 
pathy. He ain't much like the rest o' the folks 
in this town," said Downing, meaningly. 

"Wal', Downing, ef ye'd only pale off a leetle, 
'r lose a tooth, even, 'r cut yer finger, 'r somethin', 
but ye' re the grinnin' image o' hullsome boyhood, 
an' the health o' an ox ; red as blood, ye be, an' 's 
stout as a pork barrel. How in nation be folks 
goin' to think to set down an' weep over ye? 
Eatin' raw turnip, too." 

"I wa'n't eatin' it," protested Downing, sady, 
"I was only jest nibblin' at it t' ketch the smart 
on m' tongue." 
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"War, where are the chawnkins, then? It's 
three quarters gone a' ready, an' you ain't spit out 
ary chawnkin, yit." 

"That's nawthin' but absent mindedness," 
Downing elucidated drearily. "I'm jest like 
Mother. Mother says, when she's got anythin' 
on her mind, she don't know whether she's eatin' 
'r not." 

"Wal', I don't know how much ye got on yer 
mind, Downing; but ef I'd e't a raw turnip, that 
size, I'm mighty sure I sh'd feel somethin' on my 
stummick 'sides a gone-ness." 

"It's thar' jest the same," said Downing, 
"whether I'm full 'r empty." 

"What makes ye so sartin sure 't ye've lost 
both or ary o' them wimmen?" 

"They be'n goin' too much up t' Ev'breeze. 
They went up when pore 'Strade died — awful 
good on 'em; an' 'Strade, f'r a fac', she done 
mighty onselfish, way she saved that pore rip of a 
husban' of hern; but it sof'ened them two beauti- 
ful women, somehow, so 't, like 's not, fust man 't 
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happened to be around, an^ perposed to 'em, 

they'd took 'im — an' / wa'n't there." 

"What makes ye think they got so sof'ened?" 
"I c'n see signs all right. The 's two matches 

makin' up," said Downing, with a woeful gulp in 

his stately throat, "an' Downing D. Dadmun ain't 

in ary one on 'em." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE air of love throve at Everbrceze; 
it languished with the slight descent to 
Tyne Valley. Bertha knew well that 
"Linestorm" was looking to her for a sign, and 
she would give him no sign. His wistful seeking 
face, in flat contradiction to the noble reserve of 
his manner when they met, smote her heart ; but 
with the unreasonableness and perversity of the 
human heart in general, she sought to palliate her 
own discontent with herself by means of a caustic 
and critical attitude toward her dear friend Geral- 
dine. 

"When Martin shows plainly that he longs to 
confirm poor Estrada's dying behest by an actual 
marriage, and a positive engagement; and you 
owned up, there, that you loved him ; and then to 

keep on acting like a stick " 

"I think," said Geraldine, suavely, "that peo* 
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pie should always be willing to allow a proper 
length of time for courtship, learn whether their 
temperaments and tastes are congenial, and '* 

"Jerry, you'd never find out, not if you lived to 
be ninety years old. All poor Martin's tempera- 
ments and tastes are to do just as you say, and 
that's fatal to the whole shooting match." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, he saved your life at the risk of his own 
— ^he surely did — and poor Estrada spent her dy- 
ing breath on you; but you are just like a cork. 
We souse you under the waters of sentiment, we 
hold you there, and, the instant we let go, up you 
bob, dry as Sahara, not a drop sticking to you. 
Oh," she sighed, "it's fierce 1" 

"Bertha, I am astonished at you. How. 
changed you are — ^your manner of speech, and all. 
You used to be such a lady." 

'Weren't we a pair?" sniffed Bertha irrever- 
ently. 

"I see nothing facetious or provocative of scorn 
in being ladylike and well bred." 
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"I do," persisted Bertha recklessly. "I think 
it's the biggest joke out. Life is such a connip- 
tion fit, for my sort, anyway. We haven't money 
enough, or assurance enough of retaining our 
health and living forever, to be well bred. Some 
of us are always being skinned by sharpers, or 
losing our health, or dying and saying good-bye to 
the rest of us. Pm nothing but a hoyden at 
school trying to guess something of the puzzle of 
life, I'm a paddy moved by the woes of the under 
dog, a swimmer desperately trying to make shore ; 
I'm anything you please, except well bred. There's 
too much doing." 

"My dear Bertha I Now I want you to be 
serious. I have always considered you so re- 
liable, and valued your advice. I should really 
like to approach you, now, on the subject of — 
of " 

"Of Martin?" said Bertha, eagerly. 

"If you choose to put it in that grotesquely in- 
fantile way. You know, a woman of my posi- 
tion — and property — is naturally susceptible to 
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the possibilities that she may be sought for — 
for " 

"Geraldine Keevey, if you say that Martin 
Pahner is after you for your money, I'll get right 
up and shake you. It's a wicked libel, and you 
know it. It's the very reason why he can't be 
ultra persuasive or appear commanding — for he 
can be commanding. If you hadn't one blessed 
cent he'd kneel to you just the same, and all the 
more gladly work his fingers to the bone for you. 
Though he has a good position offered him, he 
isn't a pauper." 

The wave of complacency which swept over 
Geraldine's beautiful face, spurred Bertha still 
more intensely. 

"More than that, he has got his mind set now 
on marrying; and he's that sort, when he once 
gets going on an idea you can't turn him, I doubt 
if he can turn himself; he'll pound right along, 
and if you flout him and knock him over, he'll get 
up in due time, and still pound on and marry 
somebody else, sure as snakes." 
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"Bertha I" 

"He will so. And you shilly-shally so, you'll 
lose everything. YouVe lost even Flynn." 

This was a sore point with Geraldine. Flynn, 
her patient, the unprepossessing object of her 
tender personal care, to arise as it were in the 
night and basely desert her without one wag of 
explanation, appreciation, or apology. Never to 
return, though still residing so near her, never to 
make even a brief afternoon call in grateful ret- 
rospect of her devotion. Her face saddened and 
hardened. Bertha sprang to her impulsively. 

"Jerry, darling, I know you'd never be sorry 
for making up your mind to marry Martin 
Palmer, now would you, dear?" 

"No," Geraldine murmured. "I don't believe 
that I should." 

"Then, Jerry — ^Jerry — if he should meet you 
somewhere by chance, with all his poor dear soul 
in his eyes the way it has been lately, and 
propose to you again, you'd say *Yes,' wouldn't 
you?" 
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Geraldine nodded her head. Bertha's arm was 
about her; and Bertha's pleading for the sake of 
another had always passed the skill of lawyer or 
layman; it amounted to positive Inspiration.* 

Bertha was further inspired. The evening 
hour came, and she and Geraldine sat with the 
family after some desultory music of a home- 
made pattern. 

Bertha suddenly started "Was that Flynn?" 
she exclaimed. "I thought I heard Flynn whin- 
ing out in the tool-house." 

Geraldine, with a sudden unguarded impetu- 
osity, which she had never exhibited in the cause 
of any human being, rushed out to ascertain if 
the blessed news were true, and the ungrateful 
one returned at last for forgiveness. 

Bertha spake no word, but she looked at Mar- 
tin Palmer. That look was solemn, kind, and 
wide with portent. Martin waited not to analyze 
it, or its meaning, or its purpose. He rushed out 
after Geraldine. 

There was no Flynn in the tool-house, there 
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was only emptiness within, and the sad dim world 
without, and suddenly, Martin Palmer. 

What words were spoken there, this pen, loyal 
to the secrets of true lovers, refuses to transcribe. 
Geraldine returned to the house an engaged 
woman. Martin walked by her side, b, trans- 
formed human being. She had given her word; 
and the Keeveys, with all their superciliousness 
and profound estimate of their own worth, were 
unfailing, nevertheless, in the matter of holding 
to their word. 

Geraldine and Martin were congratulated and 
approved; a becoming blush dyed Geraldine's 
cheeks, a smile of unaccustomed sweetness and 
womanliness was on her lips; the very sight of 
her was transporting. 

It was not until considerably later, she and 
Bertha being alone together up stairs, that a doubt 
crossed the pellucid mind of the newly affianced. 

"Bertha, did you really think that you heard 
Flynn?" 

Bertha was not at ease with her own conscience; 
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but through sheer force of a habit long formed 
she drew the line at plain out-and-out lying. "I 
think, dear, you are despicably mean, under the 
circumstances, to ask me that question," she re- 
plied, evasively. 

"What adjective shall we apply to your con- 
duct in the matter?" said the proud Geraldine, 
with sparkling eyes, and she flounced away to the 
privacy of her own apartment. 

She did not speak to Bertha again for twenty- 
four hours, precisely. She turned a cold and 
haughty shoulder to all that miscreant's insinuat- 
ing advances. At the end of that term, however, 
better reasonings prevailed with her. She com- 
pared her own happy state with Bertha's forlorn 
condition; and, occasion offering, she took her 
again to her heart, more tenderly and enthusias- 
tically than she had ever done before in all the 
years of their true and tried friendship. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

I HAVE preached to others, and got them 
engaged," reflected Bertha, "and I myself 
am a castaway." 
Bright foliage of red and yellow was beginning 
to show against the background of the solemn and 
enduring pines; the significant bloom of golden 
rod and aster had conunenced its fringing of the 
lovely lanes. The good Bertha sighed. 

''I was as jolly as any of them," she mused. 
"But even the rigid soul of Geraldine has found 
its mate. Jane Palmer and Johnsing have 
plighted their troth. Geraldine won't need me 
any more; and I shall find a district school to 
teach, or another companionship — ah, me I Fm 
too stout to be a saleslady model, and too keenly 
awake to the general valuelessness of ^goods' to 
go out on the road selling them. 

"Worst of all — I am, really — fond — of poor 
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Linestorm. I can't help worrying about him, 
he's such a simple, pitiful object, in a way. But 
I haven't managed things one bit wisely. I've 
been starring affectedly as a being of whimsies, 
whereas I'm a plain compilation of common sense, 
and I've disdained my one talent, and behaved like 
a mule, and lost my chance. He doesn't come, 
any more. 

"Ah, well, perhaps after all poor Linestorm 
is a bad man — though I don't believe it. What I 
believe is that Mrs. Linestorm led that poor in- 
spired dunce a soul-curdling dance of this world. 
Anyway, I must think it's all for the best, and 
I'm going to be a brave old spinster and a cheer- 
ful one." 

Bertha communed with herself, sitting in her 
favorite nook in a shady retreat, quite out of 
sight and sound of the house, and having thus 
definitely made up her mind as to her future 
course, she resorted again to the book she was 
reading, her face serene, her attitude reposeful. 

She had left Geraldine deeply absorbed, writ- 
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ing many letters which she preferred to write 
herself, an encompassing dignity becoming her 
well, as a lady of affairs and of fortune, who had 
promised to bestow her hand upon an estimable 
and worthy suitor. 

"How do you spell *niece,' dear? N-i-e or 
n-e-i ? Absurd, how that word should bother me, 
just for the moment" 

Geraldine looked up, and called to the adjoin- 
ing room, but Bertha was not there. So she 
signed her letter, "Your affectionate niece," with 
an ingenious arrangement of the dot midway of 
the debatable ground, which would render all well 
In any case, and just at that moment she heard 
Miss Palmer's pleasant voice from below. 

"Miss Keevey — Geraldine " said Martin's 

sister, dutifully and with some embarrassment 
mumbling that august name — "are you very 
busy?" 

"Not at all, I will be with you immediately," 
replied Geraldine, who had been heavily en- 
grossed for some time, and was not sorry for the 
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interruption. So she stepped down the stairs to 
meet Jane Palmer and her brother in a state of 
some excitement over a letter they held. Martin 
placed a chair also for Geraldine, and Jane at 
once opened the conversation. 

"And it's a real dinky title, too," she said. 

Geraldine smiled indulgently, but with natural 
vagueness under the circumstances. 

"Perhaps you'd better begin at the beginning, 
Sis," Martin suggested. 

"I'm coming to that," said Jane. "You know,'* 
she continued, lifting her charming and intelli- 
gent face to Geraldine, "you told Martin you 
had misgivings about Miss Russ becoming inter- 
ested in Sangstad Lindstrom. And Martin, un- 
known to any of us, started a little chain of cor- 
respondence — Martin used to know so many 
people — ^by way of finding out what sort of a 
man Mr. Lindstrom really is." 

"Yes," said the perspicacious Geraldine, rather 
amused, "I did fear at the time that my dear 
Bertha might become interested in some un- 
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worthy individual, but I have since made up my 
mind that she is quite indifferent to him, and he 
to her.** 

This should have settled the question, and it 
did so with Martin, but Jane looked uncomforta- 
bly stupefied. 

**I call it too bad," she flamed out, suddenly 
recovering herself. "Bertha Russ is such a dear. 
And he — ^just read itl Of course, this is only 
a bald statement — ^but it shows." 

Geraldine took the letter, and read: 

"Unfortunate in a marriage, since legally an- 
nulled, Sangstad Lindstrom was undoubtedly the 
victim, rather than the beguiler, in the case. Self- 
exiled from his native land, as the youngest of 
three brothers — and with remote and dubious 
prospects of inheritance, therefore — ^Lindstrom 
succeeded in business In this country, pursued an 
earnest and adventurous, though essentially unsul- 
lied, career; and still stands, of course, a possible 
heir to wealth and estates abroad, the acquired 
possession of which earned for his paternal grand- 
father royal recognition and elevarion to rank. 
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"Now, don't you, either of you, dare tell Ber- 
tha Russ this," pleaded Jane. 
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"Why," said Geraldine, "it seems to me that 
the present is precisely the time to enlighten her. 
He may call again ; and certainly he is a most dis- 
tinctly eligible person." 

Jane considered that Geraldine's recent admis- 
sion to the family councils had rendered them 
spicy, almost to the point of unbelief; but at 
the same time there were dilemmas. Here 
was one. 

"Oh, don't you see," she groaned, "we think 
Bertha Russ rather refused him when he was 
plain 'wild man.' Do you fancy she would take 
him now, on suddenly being informed that he 
is up in the world? You see, don't you, Mar- 
tin?" 

Martin, by a noble silence, courteously refused 
to see anything that Geraldine did not see. But 
Geraldine herself immediately reorganized the 
situation from the throne of that dynasty of 
imperial calculation where she permanently 
sat. 

'Bertha always did miss, somehow, every op- 
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portunity to her worldly advantage," she sighed. 
"I am afraid we can do nothing, now." 

'7 can," said Jane, "if you and Martin will 
only lay low." 

"Will do whatf* said Geraldine with eyes of 
dark and thrilling beauty, fixed contemplatively 
upon her prospective sister-in-law. 

"Well, just promise me to say nothing what- 
ever on this subject to Bertha, and you shall, both 
of you, have a diadem in your starry crown." 

"Since when. Sis," inquired Martin, dryly, 
"were so many of the heavenly emoluments placed 
at your disposal?" 

Jane laughed, and at the same time showed a 
restless willingness to escape the society of the 
two by avowing some domestic concern as im- 
peratively demanding her attention. But what 
she did do was to go straight to the telephone, 
in the remote little cloak room, closing and lock- 
ing the door behind her. 

Sangstad Lindstrom, though an outlaw in the 
location of his wild domain, had nevertheless 
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had his premises connected with the magic wire. 

Jane called repeatedly, but there was no an- 
swer. She persisted, and at last a voice asked 
souUessly, "What ye want, mum?" 

It was the voice of Cotter, and his consterna- 
tion and horror at being summoned by a woman 
were the sole expressions of a vocalism long 
inured to tonelessness. 

"I wish to speak with Mr. Lindstrom," said 
Jane reassuringly. 

"He ain't 'round, mum." 

"When will he be at home?" 

"God knows, 'm," replied Cotter, not so much 
irreverently as with a sort of shriek that suppli- 
cated the mercy and protection of Providence, 
and, with that tragic wail, he hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

Jane busied herself with her household tasks, 
and after a quarter of an hour went again to the 
'phone, locking herself in. Again she rang up 
the lair of the wild men; again Cotter fearfully 
responded, "He ain't 'round, 'm." 
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^'Will you ask Mr. Lindstrom to call up Miss 
Palmer just as soon as he returns?^' 

Cotter was slow of thought, and realized his 
deficiency. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
he thought it best to hang up the receiver and go 
out to the com shed to meditate upon the situa- 
tion. The result of his deliberations was philo- 
sophic and theoretical, rather than stringent in the 
matter of action. "My saikes," he said, nervously 
scratching his head, "how. crazy the women be 
after the men." And he adjusted the com sheller 
and renewed an occupation concerning the diplo- 
macy of which he felt no doubt. 

Thereafter Jane rang at intervals, but Cotter 
maintained his chaste and safe retreat, out of ear- 
shot. 

It had been Jane's intention to invite Lind- 
strom, in a neighborly, natural way, over to sup- 
per, and to beg him to bring with him his mar- 
velous violin. It was, of course, the hope of her 
kindly soul — for she adored Bertha Russ — ^that 
consequences would follow. 
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But Sangstad Lindstrom was never to receive 
that well-meant message. 

For several days thoughts of the impending 
departure of Bertha Russ had eaten such a hole 
in his heart that he was like a ship driven by the 
waves, compassless; try as he might for absorp- 
tion in his ordinary occupations, he had instinc- 
tively become a wanderer. 

A day in his boat, but that only took him far- 
ther from her. A swift wild day's journey in his 
car, only yearning over every sad, empty mile 
that separated him from her. A day on foot, 
prowling like an outlawed tramp on the outskirts 
of the Palmers* premises, in the hope of "acci- 
dentally" meeting her. It was during this last 
epoch of his peregrinations, coming out hopelessly 
from the forest of pines that opened on the 
Palmer pasturage, that his heart leaped as he dis- 
tinguished, in a nook of the lane beyond, a fa- 
miliar hat, that had once been soaked with rain 
in his own sun parlor. 

Only a hat, for as the sun heeled to westward 
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Bertha had discarded that covering, and had her- 
self retreated to the sunless side of the little dump 
of cedars where she still sat reading. 

Sangstad, timidly, quakingly, with heaven in his 
heart instead of a stone, approached the hat and 
— as he drew nearer — ^the sacred fold of a mus- 
lin skirt outlined just beyond the trunk of a 
cedar tree. Then, too much of a gentleman to 
startle her or gaze at her unknowing, while 
still some rods away, he coughed with a deter- 
mined and desperate clearness. 

Bertha looked up from her book and saw a 
doffed hat and a grinning, beloved, sheepish face, 
convicted in the open of purposeful prowling. 
But she did not think of that. She saw some- 
thing else in that face, which decided her, which 
bade her put by all her whimsies and be true to 
her own soul. 

"Sangstad,'* she said, in her low, clear voice, 
**I am so glad to see you." 

He went white, and his drawn lips quivered; 
his eyes questioned her, as if her answer por- 
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tended the ultimatum to a soul standing on the 
brink. 

"How did you find me?" said Bertha. 

"I've been looking for you," he said; and she 
smiled. 

"You thought you might find me to-day?" she 
murmured. "Is that why you wore those fawn 
spats?" 

A treacherous intimation of the dear old-time 
mirth in her tone strangely reassured him. Sang- 
stad drew near; but three days and more of ship- 
wreck, with the waves rolling over one's head, 
leave a sign not so easily erased from a man's 
face; and his eyes still questioned her from the 
brink. 

So Bertha spake very plainly: "Do you re- 
member, Sangstad, you told me once about a boat 
that was waiting for me?" 

"It waits, Lady. Unless you take possession 
It rots and sinks there by the shore. That is the 
way with that boat." 

"Oh, Linestorm, Linestorm, why so tragic?" 
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He woke from his desperate trance, and stepped 
eagerly toward her. Looking him straight and 
tenderly in the eyes, she lifted a prohibitive hand, 
with cool and gentle dignity postponing his em- 
brace — ^just because she chose to do so; and, all 
the more for her denial, he was lifted to the sev- 
enth heaven of adoration. 

"Wait— dear," she said, "for I am going to 
make you very happy. I am ready to go sail in 
that boat with you, Sangstad, anywhere — always." 

They strolled over to Everbreeze, knowing 
that Sangstad could easily bring Bertha home in 
time for supper in his car. 

They stood looking out from the eyrie upon 
the fashion of the bowlders — ^bastions, towers in- 
credible, by the sea; ruins of stupendous cas- 
tles; caves wherein the waters boomed, send- 
ing the thunder of their artillery from "Head" 
to "Thunderhole" ; omnipotent waves that covered 
the rocks with whiteness. The scene appalled 
with its physical power and peril, as of seas 
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no boat might enter, crags which no foot 
might climb. 

But Bertha spoke from her dreaming. *'I like 
to think of something greater than all this tu- 
mult," she said, "something surer, stronger." 

"What, then?" 

"The spirit of poor Estrada, for instance, 
whose love and will to save were greater than sea 
or crushing rock or merciless wind." 

"But look what she saved — drunken Fram- 
boise." 

"That isn't what counts. It's just the spirit 
to save that counts." 

Tou help a man," said Sangstad, "in all you 
do, in all you say, my lady — ^my sweet lady of 
title." 

Bertha glanced at at him with some concern, 
as the victim of a temporary aberration of mind. 

"Ah, but it might be," he said. "There is a 
title. I never told you — so many between, it isn't 
likely. I've never thought much of it ; but, you — 
you remind me of what represents greatness to 
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me — the self-unconscious noble, the few whom 
Nature herself has serenely titled — ^you." 

Bertha turned lightly, with a laugh, from her 
dreaming. 

"I refuse everything except a barony, Sangstad. 
No dukedom or earldom, or any such like, need 
apply. But I've always fancied 'baronial halls.' 
I think they were in the first novel I ever read. 
'Baronial halls,' ah 1 If you have anything of that 
sort, trot it out, and I'll consider it." 

Sangstad accepted her light mood gaily; and 
the problematic matter of the title was for- 
gotten. 

At their left, where the fir trees seemed to 
march in procession, pressing, head downward, 
before the joyfully shrieking wind, another voice 
suddenly called to them from the foot of the 
eyrie : "The wire's a-ringin' ag'in inside the hoose, 
Sir," said Cotter; "it's been frettin' a' the after- 
noon. 

"Go and find out what they want, Cotter," said 
the master indifferently. 
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Cotter turned, in despair, and went unhesitat- 
ingly back to the corn house. 

"The women's gettin' thick around as wasps in 
the grist room," he complained: "one has got him 
daft by the bodily ear, this minit, and another 
yellin' f'r to nab him over that d— d string." Cot- 
ter groaned miserably. 

At the other end of that wire, accursed by Cot- 
ter, the good Jane Palmer concluded that she must 
give up her charitable purpose for that day. 

She had revealed her purpose to none. There 
was the usual mustering of the family to the 
supper table, and a simultaneous Mankness 
and inquiry, "Where is Miss Russ? Where is 
Bertha?" 

"I saw her from the hayfield, going down the 
lane to her reading place," said Johnson. 

"But, Bertha is usually so prompt at meals," 
said Geraldine, meaning no aspersion now, but 
rather a tender horror as she contemplated the 
possibility of some evil fate having overtaken 
her friend. 
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And It was at this prompt moment that the 
horn of a motor car was tooted joyfully at the 
door, and Bertha and Sangstad alighted and en- 
tered the house. Sangstad*s face was expressive 
of suns, and larks, and other shining, soaring 
things of world-wide radiance. 

'^I am the happiest and most honored of men,'' 
he said, making his bow to the company. *'Miss 
Russ has promised to become my wife." 

"Yes," said Bertha, "the rest of you were all 
enwrapped in sentiment, so I yielded to the gen- 
eral atmosphere, and am looking forward to dust- 
ing Line-storm's baronial halls." 

This was taken as a chance jest; it was so eia- 
dent that Bertha's sense of humor had not de- 
serted her, even in the present crisis. Jane, full 
of wonder and delight at the whole situation, gig- 
gled sympathetically. 

"I should hope," said Geraldine, redeeming 
this unbecoming plight of mirth by her earnest- 
ness, "that you would not do that, my dear Ber- 
tha. Dusting your own halls! — servants are so 
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apt to misconstrue any such indulgence in eccen- 
tricity on our part.'* 

"My dearest Geraldine, when were you eccen- 
tric?" cried Bertha, with affectionate raillery. 
"But Linestorm and I are different, and it can't 
be helped. Look at this dear old hat of mine, 
more precious to me than rubies. Look at Line- 
storm's spats, put on to go a-courting. Fawn 
spats, tan shoes, and a sombrero. Of course, I 
said 'Yes/ It's just the sort of family I adore to 
enter, and I'm entering it." 

A wave of laughter swept over the company, 
Sangstad's eyes danced with possessive joy and 
pride. But Geraldine conscientiously held to her 
guns. 

"Bertha," she said, "do not you consider that 
the prospective title in Mr. Lindstrom's family is 
worthy of a proper respect?" 

Jane looked aghast. Their knowledge of that 
revelation was to have been kept from Bertha. 
"We've only jusf found it out. Miss Russ," she in- 
terposed eagerly, "just a little while ago, while 
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you were down in the lane, reading. An old ac- 
quaintance of Martin's happened to mention Mr. 
Lindstrom in a letter — such a nice letter — weVe 
only just received it." 

The smile on Bertha's lips deepened at the con- 
sternation of the group. She nodded kindly at 
Jane, in appreciation of her dilemma, but she 
made answer directly to Geraldine : 

"No, I don't respect it a bit, Geraldine. I 
don't respect any title except being brave and gen- 
erous and kind. Sangstad has that title, and I 
am satisfied." 

During supper, and after, various hints and 
leading remarks were gracefully offered by Ger- 
aldine and Martin in order to learn how Bertha 
and Lindstrom had met that afternoon, to draw 
from them the simple formula and initiative of 
their wooing. But whether from obtuseness or 
merry maliciousness, no hint or explanation was 
vouchsafed in return. 

When Lindstrom had departed in his car, and 
Bertha, having spoken a general "Good night," 
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ascended the stairs, Geraldine still lingered. She 
and Martin approached Jane with an eager whis- 
per : *'How did you do it, Jane ? You said you 
would, but how did you?" 

"I don't know," replied the soul-astonished and 
bewildered Jane. '7 never did a thing — ^unless it 
was telepathy." 

"I know," said Martin, with sudden enlighten- 
ment at that suggestion, "you used the telephone." 

"Ye-es," said Jane. "I certainly used the tele- 
phone. But " 

"Oh, you canny little sister, interposed Mar- 
tin with a flattering smile of pride in her. 

"But " insisted Jane. 

Geraldine interrupted her with a formal and 
indulgent kiss. "Never mind, dear," she hushed 
her. "Do not attempt to explain. We are some- 
times justified in taking measures like that, I 
think, when dealing with such sturdily willful, 
yet irrepressibly volatile, natures as my dear 
Bertha's." And she, too — seriously and majes- 
tically — ascended the stairs. 
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CHAPTER XVIH 

FOR several years the house on the bluffs 
at Everbreeze stood empty. Then 
came gangs of imported workmen, who 
set up their tents there and wrought many 
changes, converting the old house into a man- 
sion, with stables and superb winding driveways, 
with rich lawns and gardens replacing its bramble- 
grown approaches. 

A rumor obtained in Tyne Valley that the 
**wild man's" expatriation from his native land, 
his toils and enforced endurance, had done bet- 
ter things for him than wealth and ease had done 
for his brothers; that dissipation had sped them 
untimely, and the father, too, being gone, he, the 
youngest, had entered into the family fortunes. 

But when the proprietors of the rehabilitated 
Everbreeze themselves arrived, disappointment 
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and chagrin smote Tyne Valley to the deepest 
fiber of its poetic sense. 

"They ain't nawthin' but the same easy-goin\ 
half-baked natcherals they always was," said Mrs. 
Dowse Fortay, in despair. "I ain't sayin' but 
what they may Ve come into the things claimed 
for 'em, by right of law. What I do say is they 
ain't equal to them things by nacher. A reel lord 
and lady," she continued, " 'u'd sniff past such as 
you an' me, without noticin' we was in the world." 

Cap'n Gil' nodded his head affirmatively. 

"They nab me f'r a talk ev'ry time they meet 
up with me, same as ef 'twas all in the fam'ly," 
he complained. 

"War, I think, myself," said sweet little Mrs. 
Cap'n Gil', in sublime unconsciousness of the ap- 
plication, "they got kind o' low tastes." 

"Why, now — I ain't so sure — about their not 
bein' the rale thing," drawled Captain Joplin Bil- 
lers, whom the past sailing of divers wide seas 
had imbued with a regrettable lack of positiveness. 

Mrs. Dowse Fortay confronted his frailty with 
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heroic certitude: "Does a reel lord and lady, 
with carriages enough to home, Lord knows, go 
out hoofing it along the roads, in clo's that ain't 
been seen in no fashion paper for the last ten 
year? Do they up and climb into the hind end of 
Downing Dadmun's express wagon when he hap- 
pened to overtake 'em and offered 'em a ride, 
with their legs danglin' down, gigglin' like des- 
p'rit characters? Do they go off traipsin', luggin' 
their own fish poles, and cook up a gypsy mess any 
old wheres? Do they let their sole and only off- 
spring go around bare-legged, till they're brown 
an' tuff enough to declare shame on the human 
fam'ly? And other things that I can see from 
my house, when, I must say, I'd had a right to ex- 
pect some fine doin's around here, at last." 

Her naturally aggrieved tone met with a sym- 
pathetic response from Cap'n Gil'. 

"I guess, whatever their name is, they're kind 
o' common sort o' folks," he said. 

"Now, ef that tall one, 't you folks use' to 
call the Bean Pole," said Captain Joplin Billers, 
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"ef she^d stepped into it, ye'd see the piece acted 
out way it ought ter be acted, — ^hay?" 

"Sure enough," agreed Mrs. Cap'n GiP. "They 
was reelly high-toned, both her an' Mart Pam- 
mer. Once they got away from this place they 
stayed where things is scrumptious an' up to date. 
They hadn't none o' these 'ere low hankerin's." 

Nevertheless, it was this very predilection for 
the lowly that brought Everbreeze into such inti- 
mate knowledge of Tyne Valley and its needs, 
with the beneficent results accruing. For one 
thing, the poor minister's wife was being healed 
of pulmonary consumption in Colorado; besides 
which, the minister's salary leaped magically from 
five hundred a year to a thousand. He began 
to lift his head with hope, and to put a little flesh 
on his bones. Through Everbreeze, too, the de- 
crepit, tenth-rate melodeon, which had given the 
key to song in the old Tyne Valley church, was 
replaced by a glorious pipe organ which piped so 
sweetly, and so far, in effect, that even the rotting 
horse sheds in the rear of the meeting house had 
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to be repaired In order to accommodate the wor- 
shipers who came flocking thither. 

It came from the minister himself, ardent with 
tears of gratitude in his eyes, that the dwellers at 
Everbreezc were indeed a lord and lady of note. 
He had been authoritatively informed. Let no 
one dispute it. 

"Well," said Tyne Valley, itself softening, 
"they may be a real lord and lady, though, of 
course, that ain't no great shakes, after all. 
Them foreign countries are full of 'em." 

But not long after this two of Mrs. Dowse 
Fortay's sturdy brood of children died of diphthe- 
ria, and the others barely survived -the disease, 
the cause being found in a glaringly informal and 
unscientific method of drainage between the For- 
tay outhouses and their drinking well. A color of 
this same menace was pronounced by the visiting 
doctor as prevailing generally in the region. 

What did Everbreeze do but have all the 
houses within a comprehensive area piped and 
connected with its own crystal reservoir on the 
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mountains, whereof the water had been chemi- 
cally pronounced to be of wonderful purity. At 
the probable cost of this proceeding to Ever- 
breeze itself, the eyes of the people who watched 
the trench-digging and pipe-laying grew round 
with wonder. 

But comfort and health were brought thereby 
to a multitude of homes. And, among others 
who had once lugged hard or brackish water by 
the bucketful, and by the hour, and who now sim- 
ply turned the tap to admit a grateful and unlim- 
ited supply for themselves and for their children, 
it was Mrs. Dowse Fortay, saddened, broken, but 
still valiant of soul, who announced a rumor she 
had heard. 

"I ain't sayin' who told me," said she dis- 
creetly, "but I know folks other than what's set- 
tled right in Tyne Valley. And Fm tellin' you 
that they're more than *lords,' and they're more 
than *ladies,' up thar to Ev'breeze. They're a 
count, and they're a countess. Thar, I've given 
you the word." 
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She gave time also for her hearers to swallow 
their amaze, but her majestic eye was fixed sternly 
upon them, and they did not demur. 

"Ain't there considerable many o' them, too, 
in furrin parts?" said Cap'n GiP, at last, whose 
fatuousness went innocently beyond the limits of 
all earthly daring. 

"Of some kinds of counts and counteresses, the' 
is/' said Mrs. Dowse Fortay; "but the kind that's 
livin' for the summer up to their Ev'brecze pallis 
— is the kind that you may bless God that your 
eyes ever lit on 'em; for they're of a highness 
that don't usually, and I may say never before, 
come to no such a place as this. And now you've 
heard what I had to tell ye." 

With Mrs. Dowse Fortay as their sponsor, the 
looks directed to Everbreeze now added awe to 
their former quality of cold aloofness. It seemed 
but ill requite to the heart of Everbreeze, bent 
only upon public weal and the simplicity of 
friendliness. And the key to the difficulty was 
only discovered when the grateful heart of a poor 
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widow elevated the dwellers on the bluff to a 
rank which was felt to be the culmination of 
earthly excellence. 

The widow had a son, the only child of his 
mother, and of mental gifts rarely exotic in his 
environment; through struggle and persistence he 
had advanced to his second year in college when, 
as Tyne Valley sadly recounted — for Tyne Val- 
ley was proud of its scholarly son — ^his eyes "gave 
out on him," and he came home to his mother's 
humble abode, threatened with blindness. 

Everbreeze packed him off to a specialist of 
world-wide renown, abroad. News came that he, 
too, was being healed, and promised a perfect 
cure. Everbreeze bade him be patient and fear 
not, for his career of study should be consum- 
mated under happier auspices. From the hell of 
despair he rose to hope again. His mother trem- 
bled with joy. Like Mrs. Dowse Fortay, she had 
a great matter to unfold. 

"Sence I got it whenct I know it's true," said 
she, "why shouldn't I speak it? Speak it, I will, 
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as a bounden duty, and them that knows too lit- 
tle to believe may take their own way; they'll 
have to settle with another than me. They ain't 
neither lord nor lady, nor count nor countess, up 
there to Everbreeze: they're a king and queen. 
Mind, now, I ain't sayin' they're king and queen 
o' England, nor yet o' Spain, nor o' Egypt, nei- 
ther; it's another, and a furder, deestrict alto- 
gether; but, such as it is, I tell you one thing, it 
ain't no place to he sneezed atP 

But Tyne Valley, having once plunged head- 
long into the sea of heraldry, was not to be 
daunted by this or that. It received the widow's 
news with such pleasant and fostering credulity 
that she rather regretted, in fact, the dark and 
even threatening significance of her own language. 

"Wal', how ought we to call 'em, then?" asked 
one. 

"Oh, jest Ter maj'sty,' easy like, or *RIle 
Highness,' " replied this most recent authority on 
matters of crown and scepter. The widow rat- 
tled the words off her tongue soothingly. 
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"Ain't there a good many o* them? — small 
ones — over ift them furrin countries?" chirped 
Cap^n Gir with senile derogation. 

But Captain Joplin Billers held the occasion 
gravely to its faith: "Not so d — d many; no, 
sir," he averred, glad in his soul that Everbreeze 
was coming into its own of appreciation and lau- 
dation; while cherishing faithfully, for his own 
part, the admonition of his wife impressed upon 
him early in this evolving drama of greatness 
that if occasion offered he should address Sang- 
stad Lindstrom verily as "My Lord." 

So, he cherished the term : but when at last he 
happened indeed to meet the lord of Everbreeze 
during the stroll of a day's fishing, far, far from 
carking care, the finer shadings of etiquette be- 
came hopelessly mixed in the good captain's mind, 
leaving only a vague remaining sense of some- 
thing august and solemn of phrase. He has- 
tened to clasp in his own the outstretched hand 
of royalty: 

"How de do, my gawd?" said Captain Joplin 
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Billers, with whole-souled and delighted welcome, 
— "almighty glad I be ter run 'foul o* ye ag'in." 

Everbreeze smiled, understanding, and fished 
for a halcyon hour or two in the captain's com- 
pany. Later he took the story home to Lady 
Everbreeze. 

"Oh, that's the trouble," said she. "There's 
some exaggerated, ridiculous story of our rank 
afloat among them." 

And in every meeting with Tyne Valley there- 
after she made haste to laugh away the imaginary 
wall. But Tyne Valley persisted. It had found 
in Everbreeze a rare oblation, and could not be 
torn from the altar. So the lady of Everbreeze 
sought the master spirit of Mrs. Dowse Fortay. 

"You're hiding your greatness," said Mrs. 
Dowse, with stern reproach; "you always have, 
and you always will, but we recognize it." 

"Well," said the lady of Everbreeze, in de- 
spair, "say that we have a title. It isn't what 
you imagine, but say that we have a very high 
title. Well, then, you ought to call me *Bertha.' 
How was it with Queen Victoria, even ? You re- 
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member — called always by her first name. And 
Sangstad — ^well, that is rather a queer foreign 
name; call him Line-storm." 

Mrs. Dowse Fortay meditated. "I guess you're 
right," said she. "Well, we'll do so; and I thank 
the Lord we got onto the right track at last, for 
some o' Tyne Valley has acted, all through this 
business, as though they had butter one side o' 
their mouths and walnuts the other, tryin' to crack 
the butter and swaller the walnuts. And I think 
it's real sweet of you to come down to see me 
an' mdce it plain, yer rile — Bertha." 

So Everbreeze was addressed thereafter, with 
ever-growing confidence and affection, as "Ber- 
tha" and "Linestorm." 

Mrs. Geraldine Palmer was severely shocked 
at such a condition of things when she came to 
visit Everbreeze with her husband, the newly 
elected college president. Bertha relished the sit- 
uation with an apparently unsuspicious sweetness 
when, being driven with her guests one day in a 
style which Everbreeze could employ when nec- 
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essary, their equipage was hailed by a Tyne Val- 
ley group, notably including Mrs. Cap*n Gir, as 
an object of interest. 

"Look a-here, Berthy,** said she. "You know 
that piece o* silk you give me for a dress? I 
took my fashion paper an' set down with it an' 
picked my style. An' now I wonder if you'll 
agree to what everybody else seems to be thinkin' 
about it?" She marched off a proud rod or two 
for inspection. 

"If they call the result beautiful, I can agree 
with them ; not otherwise," said Bertha. 

"Aye, that's just it," said Sangstad, with un- 
covered head before the pleased old lady. 

"If the time suits you. Bertha," said another, 
"we're comin' up this evenin' to hear Linestorm 
play, an' pay our respects to Mis' Pammer an' 
Pres'dent Pammer." For Tyne Valley realized 
that the Palmers were low enough in the social 
scale to suffer some eulogy of epithet. 

"Do," said Bertha; "we've felt hurt because 
you haven't come to welcome our guests earlier." 
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"I have been practicing a new piece, hoping 
that you would come," said Sangstad. 

"We shall be delighted, I am sure," said Ger- 
aldine, with a somewhat reserved smile, yielding 
to the idiosyncrasy of the hour. 

''Honored," Martin subjoined, lifting his sleek 
silk hat. 

A little farther on they met Downing, driving 
to mill, his bouncing wife and two bouncing babies 
on the seat beside him. 

"Mornin', Bertha. Momin', Linestorm." 
Downing's tones rang out in the fullness of joy, 
as the two carriages, so diverse in appearance, 
halted as usual for a season of soul communion 
among their occupants. 

"We're tickled to death with the para^ofe baby 
carriage and the hammick you sent, Bertha," said 
Downing's wife. "Mother Dadmun says you an' 
Linestorm's a blessin* to the place, that's what 
she says." 

"No she didn't, neither," said Downing, turn- 
ing the beams of his sun-visage on his wife. 
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*'She did, too, Downing Dadmun. If I wasn^t 
holdin' the babies I'd box your ears sound and 
good." 

"She didn't neither," said Downing. "She said 
they was a blessin' to the place, and a lighthouse 
on the sea o' Chrischanity." 

"Yes, so she did," said Mrs, Downing, with 
a blush of apology. 

"Oh, how. dreadfully she overrates us," said 
Bertha; "but why doesn't she come to see us, 
then?" 

"Mother hates s'ciety like a Bengawl tiger 
would goin' to a Fourth o' July picnic along o' a 
mess o' cats," said Downing 

"She likes Bertha an' Linestorm," said the 
young wife reprovingly. 

"Oh, yes ; she likes them.'' 

Meanwhile Downing had given Geraldine some 
paternal, encouraging smiles as rejoicing that she 
had found a husband in spite of his own volun- 
tary defection. He now turned a look of fuller 
benevolence upon Bertha, taking in at the same 
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time appreciatively, but wholly without envy, the 
richness of her equipage. "Wal', Bertha, you 
done a lot better than as if you'd took up with 
me," he said. 

"Oh, yes; you were altogether too big to 
adopt,'* she replied. 

Downing's wife giggled delightedly. 

"Lord sakes! I didn't mean 'dopted: I meant 
marryin'," declared Downing, to the universe, 
with cheerful frankness. 

"I should have been ashamed," said Bertha. 
"I wanted some one fearer my own age." 

"War, the's somethin' to that. That's what 
Mother says. She says she'd encouraged me ef 
you hadn't be'n too old for me. She says 'twas 
the only fault she ever saw in ye." 

"Time is overcoming even that," said Sang- 
stad, reaching over, in spite of the scandalized 
Geraldine, and laying his hand with proud affec- 
tion upon his wife's shoulder. "My Bertha grows 
younger every day." 

"I'm dumed ef that ain't so, Linestorm," 
shouted Downing gallantly. 
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''Bertha certainly don't look any too old for 
you, Downing," said the young wife, meaning to 
be kind to all parties; ''she was cut out for a bet- 
ter piece of luck, though, that's all there is to it." 

The harp of the wind has many tones where 
it sings by the bluffs at Everbreeze; many tones, 
but never a tone of fear. Accompaniment sweet 
to the dancing of the waves below, shrill and tri- 
umphant when wild storms arise ; tones of dream- 
ing hope, of brave adventure, here, and beyond. 
Sweetest of all, in undertone, the love that lives 
through calm and storm, through life and death; 
through all adventure, here — and beyond. 



THE END 
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